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AN IMPORTANT OFFER to Catholic | 








The Paper War 


I am looking at a magazine on my desk named Union 
Sovietica. It is the size of Life, and is as professional, 
except that it has no advertising. It is a monthly. This 
one is volume 10, which means that the magazine is 
in its tenth year. 
It is in the Spanish language. It looks like an 
Father Bussard imitation of Life and Look together: picture stories with 
many personal reports and serious essays. 

It is published by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is a report 
on the state of the Soviet to the Latin-American peoples. Here is a happy farmer 
in Russia, having a wonderful time on his collectivized farm bringing in the 
harvest, with his happy family rosy-cheeked like the apples. 

Turn another page and you find a perfectly wonderful steel worker, happy 
after his brief day’s work, enjoying the bounties of Lenin’s foresight, with his 
happy, well-fed family, safe from the terrors of the U.S.A. 

On to the happy athletic young man, who, invigorated by the food pro- 
duced by communistic planning, has broken a world’s record with ease. 

Everything in Russia is wonderful and everything would be wonderful 
in the whole world (this is the implication) if it weren’t for such reactionary 
agencies as the U.S.A. and 'the Catholic Church. 

This copy of Union Sovietica was sent to me by my friend Alan Deyoe, the 
circulation manager of Popular Mechanics and its Spanish edition, Mecanica 
Popular. 

I asked him how the Russian government circulates it in Latin America. 
Here is how: copies are given to newsstand wholesalers and retailers in any 
quantity they ask for. They sell it for any price they wish, and keep all the 
money they get. 

This means that every person who has magazines for sale may sell Union 
Sovietica. All of them are, presumably, Catholics. This means that the Russian 
government has Catholics as their subsidized propagandists. 

I asked Alan how many copies are distributed. He said neither he (nor any- 
one else) had any idea, but that he knew it to be ‘‘tons and tons.” 

He also said that the reception given Vice-President Nixon, in which grown- 
up communists had successfully instructed teen-age Catholic children to spit 
upon Mrs. Nixon, was in part due to this propaganda scheme. 

Meanwhile, in the U.S. two things are happening. 1. Some Catholic pub- 
lishers try to prevent, by episcopal edict, other Catholic publications from securing 
circulation in their localities. 2. The U.S. Post Office department tries to 
increase the postal rate of publications which are mailed to Latin America (notably, 
Life en Espanol and Mecanica Popular) by 300%. 

I ought also to say that Union Sovietica is published in 16 languages. These 
include: Serbo-Croat, English, French, German, Finnish, Russian, Chinese, 
Korean, Indian, Urdu, Arabic, and Japanese. 
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AN IMPORTANT OFFER to Catholic Parents of Children from 9 to 15 


This Delightful and Inspiring Story of 


SAINT THERESE 


When You Enroll Your Child and 
Agree to Accept 2 More Selec- , 
tions During the Next Year. 4 


ROSES (or ANY | 
the five other exciting books 
shown on this page) for 
ONLY TEN CENTS if you 
act at once! We make this 
unusual offer to acquaint you 
and your children with a 
wonderful new idea — th 
Catholic Youth Book Club. 
As members, your children 
(between 9 and 15) receive 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED 
books that are UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY GUARANTEED 
to delight them, These books 
—by gifted writers—tell the 
stories of God's Saints and 
other Catholic heroes. They 
capture the excitement of 
bold adventure . . . the gla- 
mour of bygone days .. . 
and the inspiration of seeing 

high ideals fulfilled. 
Here at last is a program 
of Catholic reading that will 
bring your 
children 
hours of 
wholesome 
pleasure... 


CATHOLIC YOUTH 
Dept. 8-CD-0 Mineola, a 

I enclose 10¢ 
the other books I 


and enroll me as a member. 
month—only two books 


months at the special 


take a volume eve 


NTEE: 
our introductory selecti 


on, you a 
ighted, simply notify the club within 7 days 
and your membership will be cancelled. 
5 6 


(See description and numbers of books above) 
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BOOK CLUB 


Please send “SAINT THE- 


ESE AND THE ROSES” (or any one of 
y have encircled below) 





St. Therese and The Roses 
by Helen Walker Homan 


With their secrets, ad- 
ventures, and romances, 
growing up was _some- 
times painful for Therese 
and her four sisters—es- 
peciaily when she learned 
that they might prevent 
her dearest wish from 
coming true. 








ideals . . . let them build a 


library they can be proud of 
baie help them form the habit 
of good reading. 

As a “‘sample’’ we will 
send you any book shown for 
only 10¢, if you join now 
and agree to take at least two 
of the 12 selections offered 
during the next year at the 
low price of $1.49 each, plus 
a few cents shipping . if not 
delighted you may cancel 
membership at once. Send 
coupon with 10¢ (to_help 
cover mailing) to: CATHO- 
LIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 8-CD-0, Mineola, N. Y. 
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Take ANY ONE of these Fine 
Books for Only Ten Cents __ 


2. CHAMPIONS in 
Sports and Spirit—by 
Ed. 

Gil " y 
Marciano, Yogi Berra 
and many others be- 
came true champs! 


3. MODERN CRU- 

J. T. 

Vv. 

i a on- 

collection of 

action-packed adven- 

ture stortes about the 

heroic missionaries of 
our time. - 


4. FIGHTING FATH- 
ER DUFFY — by Vir- 
ginia and Jim Bishop, 
Inspiring story of Fa- 
her Duff 


Chaplain e fa = 
ous ‘‘Fighting 69th’’ % 
Regiment. 


saintly * peas- 
& ant girl lives again in 


f rallied the floundering 
~ French army and led 
it to glorious victory. 


6. BERNADETTE and 
a Hertha wa 
auli. 


Lourdes—and the girl 
to whom the Blessed 
Virgin appeared. 
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Ordered by Mrs. 
Miss 





(Signature of Parent or Donor) 





Street. 


Zone State. 





City. 
(Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) 
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VOLUME 22 eNUMBERi12 


An American Amen From the book 
The Church’s own human littleness is the key to its greatness 


The High Cost of Electing Good Men....New York Times Magazine 
We should be glad to pay our share 


Viaticum for a Little Boy The Colored Harvest 
“Gary couldn't be better,” I said, and I meant it 


Alaska: the Big Bargain “Czars and Presidents” 
Petty haggling and bribery marked its purchase from Russia 


The Amazing Dr. Dooley Robert J. Allen 
He helps those who “ain’t got it so good” 


Street Vendors Picture Story 
Small business at the grass roots 


The Secret Life of Captain Kangaroo The Sign 
No “bad guys” for him 


Wdamnet adnate: TE i sia che, ernie nerreiesensectercinteed Redbook 


They thrived on a simple formula: tender loving care 


That Old-Fashioned Will Power Julius Segal 


“Freedom to choose” remains basic to human nature 


Roman Seminary for the Middle-Aged A. R. McElwain 


The Beda college draws bakers, lawyers, policemen 


Soap for Blasphemers Inez Robb. 


An old-fashioned treatment for a disgusting habit 


All-American Abbot .....John Alex Bisbee 


Father Augustine no longer rides herd on Easter bunnies 


Byways of Rome CII) Maggi Vaughan 


An artist explores the city 


The Magic of McCormack Kay Sullivan 


A new generation is discovering the great tenor’s voice 


Home Is Where You Hang Your Heart....“Saints and Snapdragons” 
I could have avoided heartbreak by ignoring a “For Sale” sign 


Average People Make Bad Drivers Popular Science Monthly 


A reporter gets some surprising answers from dangerous drivers 


(Continued on page 4) 





““Because of my nervous stomach, 
my doctor started me on Postum’ 


? 


“I was nervous, irritable. My stomach didn’t 

feel right. I was tired and yet, I slept poorly. 

“I loved coffee, and I found the more nervous and 
upset and tired I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

‘Finally I went to the doctor, and he pointed out 
that perhaps I was ‘Over-Coffeed’— getting too much 
caffein. Advised me to drink Postum instead, because 
Postum’s 100% caffein-free. 

“And, you know, Postum’s really good, doubly so 
because I feel and sleep much better.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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Now I’m Forty 


(Continued from page 2) 


One Language for the World 
We can end the frustrations that began with the Tower of Babel 


The Crowd Engineer From Chicago 


Andy Frain’s boys get you to your seat on time 


I've decided to face up fearlessly 


The-Thin Edge of $4,400 a Year 


It crumbled quickly when disaster struck 


Czechoslovakia: Communism’s Shopworn Showcase 


A grim lethargy has settled upon the Czechs 


Late Dawn 


From the book 


Inland Magazine 


Le RRR RES Maclean’s 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep in a little pond 


St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Margy Ecclesine 
Flora Lewis 


From the book 


I must tell the whole story if you are to understand it 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?... 


Is the Bible true history? 


The Perfect Assist 
People Are Like That 


.]. D. Conway 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection, 6 


Cover painting by Howard Scott 


Published monthly. Subscription price, one year: $3; 2 years: $5; 3 years: $7; 5 years: $10. Same rates 
for 2 or more yearly subscriptions, which may include your own. Second-class mail privileges author- 
ized at St. Paul, Minn. Copyright 1958 by The Catholic Digest, Inc. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A. 


Send Subscriptions to this address: 
2059 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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Connors, Mary Richardson, Kern Pederson. 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Catholic 
Digest. 16 So. Frederick Street, Dublin. 


BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest and Ecclesia, 
Ploegstraat 23, Antwerp. 

THE NETHERLANDS: Katholiek Visier, 
Rokin 60, Amsterdam. 

ITALY: Sintesi i | _Catholle Digest, 5 Via 
8. Antonio, N., Mila: 


GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 39 
H lstrasse, Aschaffenb 





FRANCE: Ecclesia Di 
rue du Saint-Gothard, 


BOATS EDITION: National Braille Press, 
88 St. Stephen Street, Boston 15, $10 a year. 


Foreign subscriptions at $3 a year should be 
sent to addresses given, not to St. Paul office. 
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“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
tue — wormed are goo ee Ln A be 


the ent of 
(St. Paul in his letter to Ph Philip 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This is the a ent of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 
cate, of whatever la e, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 
aD roval of the “entire source” but 

of what is published. 





Advertisement 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory . 


LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 
| iene Borg’s house that I was about 
to see something truly extraordinary, 
and to increase my mental powers tenfold. 
He had asked me to come to Stockholm 
to lecture to the Swedes about Lister and 
other British scientists, On the evening of 
my arrival, after the champagne, our con- 
versation turned naturally to the problems 
of public speaking and to the great labour 
imposed on us lecturers by the need to be 
word perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me—and 
I had known him, while we were studying 
law together in Paris to have the most 
deplorable memory! 


So he went to the end of the dining room 
and asked me to write down a hundred 
three-figure numbers, calling each one out 
in a clear voice. When I had filled the edge 
of an old newspaper with figures, Borg 
repeated them to me in the order in which 
I had written them down and then in re- 
verse order, that is beginning with the last 
number. He also allowed me to ask him the 
relative position of different numbers: for 
example, which was the 24th, the 72nd, 
and the 38th, and I noticed that he replied 
to all my questions at once and without 
effort, as if the figures which I had written 
on the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which enabled 
him to achieve it. My friend then said: 
“The thing you have just seen and which 


seems so remarkable is, in fact, quite 
simple; everybody has a memory good 
enough to do the same, but few indeed 
can use this wonderful faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I at 
once mastered the secret—without mis- 
takes and without effort—as you too will 
master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I had 
learned in my daily work. I could now 
remember, with unbelievable facility, the 
lectures I heard and those which I gave 
myself, the names of people I met—even 
if it was only once—as well as their 
addresses, and a thousand other details 
which were most useful to me. Finally, I 
discovered after a while that not only had 
my memory improved, but that I had also 
acquired greater powers of concentration; 
a surer judgment—which is by no means 
surprising since the keenness of our intel- 
lect is primarily dependent on the number 
and variety of the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask L. K. Borg to send you his in- 
teresting booklet The Eternal Laws of Suc- 
cess—he will send it free to anyone who 
wants to improve his memory. Here is the 
address: L. K. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publish- 
ers, 14 Lower Baggot St., Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this booklet 
are still available. L, Conway. 








October Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


Rin gs of Glass 





Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


CHILD'S WORLD is a magic 

A world. Each moment is cre- 

ative. Strange powers over- 

shadow the world. In the twinkling 

of an eyelash the pauper becomes 

the prince; trees and flowers waken 
to benign or evil life. 

Few modern writers have penetrat- 
ed into this world, though many 
have tried. The psychiatrist attempts 
it in clinical case reports, but a child 
cannot be dealt out like a greasy pack 
of cards. Realism is equally helpless; 
for the child the real is never what 
it is. The moment adults forget poet- 
ty, they are likely to become blind 
and blundering in a world of fragile 
beauty. 

For these reasons, it is something 
of Epecial delight to read Luise Rin- 
ser’s book Rings of Glass. In it she 
traces the imaginative life of a girl 
from the age of five until her middle 
teens. 

At the outbreak of the Ist World 
War the child and her mother take 
refuge in the great convent of Sankt 
Georgen in the Bavarian uplands. 
The child’s smiling great-uncle Felix 
is the convent chaplain, and lives in 
a fascinating old house in the cloister 
garden. Gentle Aunt Karoline is his 
housekeeper. In this atmosphere the 


child develops her perceptive appre- 
ciation of the inner flame of life. 

In Advent the village children 
have the custom of attending a series 
of Angels’ Masses: “I have the keen- 
est impressions of those mornings. 
When I stepped out of the house, the 
stars usually stood frosty and spar- 
kling above the gables. The earth 
rang with the cold. Sometimes a gen- 
tle, woolly snow was falling. The 
bells sang clearly through the morn- 
ing, and the nuns sped, dark and 
silent, to the church. 

“There was still no light inside the 
church. Aunt Karoline took a taper 
from her pocket, set it on the prayer- 
desk, bent the thin ribbon of wax 
up, and with a formal gesture lit the 
wick. For a while our light was soli- 
tary, inadequate, absorbed by the 
darkness that filled the high nave. 
But soon similar little flames shot up 
here and there, and at last a forest of 
lights burned above the dark branch- 
es, bright enough to illuminate faces 
and hymnals, but too weak to pene- 
trate the profound dusk between the 
pillars and in the niches and vaults. 
Every time the doors were opened a 
cold blast of wind puffed into the 
forest of lights, making the flames 
flicker violently, so that they almost 
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SHOTS SE THIS SUPERB missal just once! Take it to Mass with you. You'll < 
LI discover it is as clear and easy to understand and follow as the Ls ys 
SS beloved “Our Father” and “Hail Mary’. With the MARYKNOLL (4 
esture of the ny | 


% MISSAL guiding you — every word, every symbol, every 
‘Ss Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is wonderfully illuminated with new clarity, 
new meaning, new beauty! You'll LIVE and LOVE and KNOW the Holy 
- Mass more so than ever before in your life. 


Acclaimed by Catholics as the most COMPLETE 
and SENSIBLE Daily Missal ever published! 


There is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being called the “sensible” missal by 
all who use it. This missal reads the way you aon. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It enables you 
even if you have never used a missal—to follow the priest pepe yr Rape - ... from the time 
he and the altar boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot of the altar... . through the 
beautiful Kyrie and Gloria . . . until the priest raises his hand for the last blessing and says to 
you, before the Last Gospel: ‘May God Almighty, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 





Sturdy reinforced 
binding. Beautiful 
Onyx imbedded 
cover design. Red 
trimmed pages. 3 
handsome page 
markers. Only 
14” thin. 
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Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Father Bauer, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 


Confraternity Version 
Word-for-Word 
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44 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
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missal published 





plantation of ALL Masses ¢ Fewest- since the Holy 
. Father ordered ex- 
ever page turns * Easiest-to-find tensive changes in 
the liturgy. ALL 





the changes are 


prefaces ¢ Frequently used text re- 
included, 


peated in front * Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayers « ALL Masses of the 
dead ¢ Benediction Ceremony ® Sta- bindings 
tions of the Cross * Rosary Mysteries at: ‘$4.95, 
and Meditations * Sunday and Feast 
Calendar ¢ ALL Votive Masses * ALL 
the Sacraments and their rites 
PLUS 31 OTHER BENEFITS! 
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went out. Once the Mass had begun, 
the candles burned uniformly and 
quietly with a gentle, spitting sound, 
giving forth a precious odor of wax 
and a mild warmth. 

“I read a big, leather prayer book, 
so old that v was used for u and the 
pages were stained by mold. The lan- 
guage of the book had a childlike 
simplicity that I dearly loved. Stories 
of the saints were interpolated 
among the prayers. My favorites con- 
cerned hermits in the desert whose 
hearts were so pure and loving that 
wild beasts came to serve them. 
Greedily, I drank in the aroma of 
mysteries which wafted from these 
sober, laconic tales.” 

Not all the child’s encounters with 
life are of such high and holy quali- 
ty. She often rebels against her moth- 
er. The girl’s friendship with a 
gypsy boy brings her home late many 
times and arouses parental anger. 
And there are other things, like the 
time she almost burns her uncle’s 
chapel while trying to light the can- 
dles for a friend’s make-believe. 

After her father’s return from the 
war the child’s rebellions and ten- 
sions grow. The family moves from 
Sankt Georgen to an uninteresting 
town and an uninteresting house. 
The one bright spot in the girl’s ex- 
istence is the return of her strange 
grandfather from Japan. 

Boarding-school years bring on the 
unhappy happiness of the early 


teens. Now the child is often in con- 


flict with the school’s authorities. 
She barely escapes permanent harm 
in her first encounters with sin and 
the sordid aspects of life. 

A return visit to Sankt Georgen re- 
stores her balance and perspective. 
There is a deepening of life’s mean- 
ing and the challenge of maturity 
when the girl discovers that the two 
boys she loves most, René, who lives 
in the old castle, and Sebastian, the 
talented young artist, are jealous of 
each other because of her. Suddenly 
she knows the bittersweet meaning 
of maturity and the grownup world. 
Childhood with its high romance is 
gone forever. 

Luise Rinser, the author of Rings 
of Glass, lives in the mountain coun- 
try of upper Bavaria which she de- 
scribes with such compelling interest. 
Her studies in psychology and peda- 
gogy have borne ripe fruit in five 
best-selling novels. Obviously she has 
studied her own two children with 
loving attention and complete un- 
derstanding. 

Everyone who loves children and 
wishes to understand them will prof- 
it from this delightful study of a 
child’s joys and tensions. Seldom in- 
deed is so much knowledge imparted 
with such telling beauty and delight. 
Rings of Glass is a 176-page book 
published by Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, at $3.75 (to Catholic Di- 
gest Book Club members, $2.95). 
See announcement on inside back 
cover. 





Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way 
that will instill in your child a deep respect 
for parenthood and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” by 
Ellis W. Whiting does for you as you read 
it, word for word to your child, truthfully 
giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for words be- 
cause EXACT WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 

This book is unique because: |) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and MOTHER 
in the picture . . . in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child’s whole concept of sex 
is started on a high spiritual plane. 3) 
EXACT WORDS are supplied. 4) The 
book is purposely brief (48 pages) so as 
not to tire child. 5) Section of delicate 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS for older 
children. 6) This book creates a new 
appreciation of mother. 


STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 
REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, 
did He, Mommy?”—Girl of 9: “Mother, now 
| feel clean all over’ — Boy of 6: “Daddy, 
I'll never be cross to Mommy again.” — 
Teenage girl: “Mother, | never thought as 
much of you as | do now.” 
Mothers have remarked, “Who but this 
author would have thought of SUCH an 
approach to this delicate subject?” Follow- 
ing a book review, Christian mothers and 
other parent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 

In the book, you see generous praise by 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, 
Ph.D., Pastor, St. John’s Parish, Green Bay, 
Wis., former Superintendent of Schools, 
Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, and book 
review by St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
which concludes: ‘The work is highly rec- 
ommended to parents by a number of 
cautious priests.” 


A Doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words 
of anything | have ever read. As a physician 
| know only too well the need of such early 
instruction to save mankind from many 
pitiful experiences.” 

Excerpts from The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway’s review of this book in the Catholic 
Messenger are as follows: “| don’t mind 
giving him (the author) a free assist be- 
cause this book well deserves a boost. It 
will prevent the curious little mind from 
experiment, shame, and a feeling of guilt. 
And above all, it will establish that confi- 
dence and frankness which is going to be 
so necessary 10 or 12 years later when real 
problems arise, and thus will save teen- 
agers from coming to me or some other 
priest with questions they wouldn’t dare 
ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10¢ for 
bank service and handling charges if pay- 
ment is made by check). If not HIGHLY 
PLEASED, return it in 10 days and money 
will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a 
dollar bill in sheet of paper on which please 
PRINT your name and full address and 
mail in nearest mail box to address below. 
No C.0.D. because of time involved. 


BECAUSE THIS BOOKLET HAS BEEN DECLARED DUTY AND TAX FREE BY THE CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT, THE DOLLAR PRICE APPLIES ALSO IN CANADA, AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
912 WEST LORAIN STREET © APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 








By John LaFarge, S.J. 
Condensed from the book* 
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The Church's own human littleness 


is the key to its greatness 


| 


| the Sign of the Cross, as a 
|__| sign of my faith. I conclude 
the sign with Amen, which signifies 
that I mean it. This short pronounce- 
ment marks the day’s new birth, and 
each new day in a way is a miracle. 
Even if life were only one day, it 
would be a miracle and worth all the 
bother of being born. 

Moreover, the Sign of the Cross 
declares where I stand, a declaration 
that others will make for me after 
I am gone, as I have made it over the 
remains of so many who have gone 
before. (“Here’s the holy water, 
Father; and would you care to bless 
dear Jim’ s body?”) 

If I make the Sign of the Cross 
in public, I am aware of a certain 
reaction. To the public eye, it de- 
clares not only the fact of my faith, 
but my acceptance of an institution. 


| BEGIN each waking day with 


For many this is a deeply disturbing 
thought. They might accept the 
faith, at least certain elements of 
that faith, if it came to them from 
higher and invisible sources, but 
they are troubled that so sacred a 
message should be imparted through 
human hands. 

The divine Mystery is committed 
to men, to be administered to man- 
kind: for many, this is a difficult 
saying. It is so easy to be alarmed at 
the Church as an institution, as an 
instrument of spiritual subjugation, 
as even a threat of political subjuga- 
tion, especially as the Church in the 
most impolitic fashion has lasted 
through nearly 2,000 years of hu- 
man history. Scanning such a long 
period, a moderate diligence can 
construct a furiously telling indict- 
ment. 

Indeed, if I were seeking grounds 
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AN AMERICAN AMEN 11 


for lost confidence, I could always 
produce a few examples of my own: 
cases where one is discouraged by 
bureaucracy; by timidity in high 
places; or by rashly bad judgment in 
meeting the problems of the age. Yet 
such surface phenomena do not af- 
fect the basic reality that lies below. 
And for that confident attitude I 
have countless examples in the his- 
tory of the Church. 

This philosophy of confidence I 
express by the simple word: Amen. 

Amen is not a word of ordinary 
currency. By a curious anomaly, 
English-speaking Protestants give 
Amen the Latin pronunciation, Ah- 
men; while Catholics stand staunch- 
ly by the Anglo-Saxon pronuncia- 
tion, Aymen. The Christian churches 
of the Eastern rites solve the problem 
by using the latter-day Greek pro- 
nunciation, Ahmeen. I venture no 
solution for this problem, which af- 
fects only English-speaking coun- 
tries; but mention it as one of the 
pebbles in the shoe of those who 
wish to walk toward religious unity; 
a much larger pebble being the vary- 
ing numbering of the Ten Com- 
mandments, not to speak of the 
Scripture canon itself. 

The difference of pronunciation is 
a bit beside the point. Amen is a 
sign of assent to the sacred words of 
prayer, the entire congregation say- 
ing, “Yes, we agree, this is the truth.” 

The priest says Amen—so many 
times in the course of a single day— 
not to the prayers of a single indi- 


vidual, but to the Church. The 


Church speaks to him in praise of 
the Creator, or in petition or sorrow 
or thanksgiving, and he answers with 
an expression of agreement. He does 
not just say Amen; he is Amen: his 
life is a response to the Creator so 
that these short syllables sum up his 
life-philosophy. 

He says Amen not just to the being 
of the Church—“I approve of your 
existence and trust your good faith”— 
but he says Amen to the Church’s 
action in the world. 

For the Marxist the Church is an 
agency for bourgeois class oppres- 
sion, skillfully using tools of super- 
stition and terror. For the modern 
secularist it is an interesting or in- 
convenient survival from the Middle 
Ages or else a rather menacing type 
of power and thought-control. The 
Church’s supra-national character is 
vexatious for those who would like 
to make their own little world com- 
fortable on strictly national lines. 
Yet the Church can trouble the thor- 
oughgoing internationalist by its 
tenderness for certain local and na- 
tional prejudices. 

The Church is a scandal to the 
liberals by its pedestrian insistence 
upon personal holiness, upon inner 
reform, upon family and neighbor- 
hood values. It is a scandal to the 
conservatives, because it is never 
satisfied with the status quo, is selec- 
tive about perpetuating hoary tradi- 
tions, and is just as apt to build its 
place of worship in the latest modern 
functional style as it is to insist stub- 
bornly upon maintaining inviolate 
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certain details of ancient sacramental 
rubrics. 

The scandal is neither praise nor 
blame; it is a fact of history, as it is 
one of the facts of contemporary life. 
But unless we know the Church’s 
answer, we are unfamiliar with the 
notion of the Church itself. 

The answer is simple: the 
Church’s strength is in its weakness. 
Its scandal is the scandal of the 
Cross, and in that scandal, in that 
weakness, the power of God is made 
manifest. The Church’s own little- 
ness is the key to its greatness. God 
wishes to show that man’s salvation 
is his work, and not man’s, however 
gifted and brilliant be man’s power 
of organization. 

What the world at large is grossly 
conscious of from the outside, the 
priest is intimately aware of from 
within. So much to be done, so little 
time in which to do it. The Adver- 
sary suggests how infinitely better it 
would be if the Church were neat 
and clean and tidy; if it contained 
the right people, and everything 
were run in the proper way; if its 
leaders were all thoroughly alert to 
the day’s most urgent problems; or 
if they were not so anxious about 
matters that may not be so important 
after all. 


If only the Church were more 
spiritual, more attractive, more im- 
pressive, more appealing, more irre- 
proachably respectable. If only it 
were a Church that everybody would 
instinctively praise and love. If only 
it would work smoothly, like Moral 
Rearmament. Or just deliver a bone- 
simple message, like Islam, that 
could be melodiously amplified thrice 
a day from sub-tropical bell towers. 
Or unlock the mathematical mys- 
teries of existence, like the Theos- 
ophists, and so satisfy those who 
crave an inner circle. 

In happy spots, with delicate exer- 
cise of selectivity, the Church can be 
made most respectable and attractive, 
but the great world unity in time and 
space always breaks through. It can 
never be quite comfortable. It is al- 
ways on the witness stand, scruti- 
nized under contemptuous analysis. 

The priest is intimately aware of 
all this from within. From within, 
also, he is always discovering the 
power of God as God working pre- 
cisely through the deficit of all hu- 
man means. This turns up in such 
innumerable instances that the priest 
concludes, taking all in all, he would 
not have it otherwise. He loves his 
Mother even with her wrinkles and 
spots. 


FRIENDSHIP CURTAILED 


The town grouch owned a dog. One day the dog appeared with its tail cut off. 
Someone asked the grouch why this had been done. “Because,” he snarled, “he 


was always waggin’ it at this one and that one.” 


Frances Benson. 

















By David Sarnoff 
Condensed from 
“The New York Times Magazine’’* 





The High Cost of 
Electing Good Men 


Political contributions should be part of 
the price we are willing to pay for the 


privilege of living in a democracy 


Nee ene, 


votitics,” Will Rogers ob- 
P | served, “has got so expensive 

___| that it takes a lot of money 
even to get beat with.” 

At the root of the problem is the 
sheer magnitude of campaign costs 
today. A half-hour on a nation-wide 
television hookup can cost a can- 
didate as much as $100,000—more 
than Abraham Lincoln spent on his 
entire campaign of 1860. 

In 1880, when the Republican 
party staged the first “million-dollar 
campaign” to elect James A. Garfield 
to the Presidency, $1 million was re- 
garded as a staggering sum. Sixteen 
years later, when Mark Hanna raised 
some $3.5 million to put William 
McKinley in the White House, ev- 
erybody thought that the absolute 
peak had been reached. 

Yet the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections listed $33 
million as the “reported campaign ex- 
penditures” of both parties in the 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. June 1, 1958. 


1956 elections for President, sena- 
tors, and representatives. The sub- 
committee conceded that this was 
only a partial accounting. An author- 
itative study at the University of 
North Carolina, conducted by Dr. 
Alexander Heard, professor of politi- 
cal science, indicates that the true ex- 
penditure for the 1956 campaign, on 
local, state, and national levels, ran 
close to $200 million. 

Today it is not unusual for a sena- 
torial campaign to cost more than a 
senator’s total salary of $135,000 for 
his whole six-year term of office. Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois estimates 
that the minimum campaign cost for 
a senatorial candidate in a fairly 
large state ranges from $150,000 to 
$200,000. Printing alone runs about 
$50,000, he figures. Billboard ad- 
vertising and posters take another 
$50,000. 

The costs of campaign headquar- 
ters, rallies, travel, clerks’ salaries, 
1958 by the New York Times Co., 


© 


and reprinted with permission. 
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postage, and telephones can easily 
add up to yet another $50,000. 

Then, of course, there are radio 
and television expenses. In many na- 
tional and state contests, they have 
become the biggest single item in the 
campaign budget, accounting for as 
much as one-third of the total. Yet 
radio and TV have been found in- 
dispensable because they can reach 
such large numbers of voters. 

If you consider costs per capita, 
the candidate probably spends much 
less to reach the individual voter to- 
day by radio and television than he 
spent in the days of tent meetings 
and torchlight parades. The high 
cost of politics is a direct result of our 
growing population and our expand- 
ing electorate. 

Political scientists estimate that 
more than 90% of the money raised 
in federal election campaigns is con- 
tributed by fewer than 1% of the 
population. The large campaign con- 
tributions come from three principal 
sources. 

The first source is the wealthy 
family or individual. Most of these 
donors have a long tradition of solid 
financial support for one major party 
or the other. 

In these days of high taxes, say 
party fund-raisers, the “big” money 
is not nearly so big as it used to be. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, headed by Sen. 
Albert Gore of Tennessee, reported 
that in the 1956 campaign, the top 
family contribution was $248,423, 
and this sum came from 73 members 





of the family. Back in 1904, Thomas 
Fortune Ryan personally tossed 
$450,000 into the campaign kitty, 
and Perry Belmont contributed 
another $250,000. 

The second major source of politi- 
cal campaign funds is the organized 
group: labor, business, or govern- 
ment. The Gore subcommittee noted 
that, in the 1956 campaign, 17 na- 
tional labor groups and 171 state and 
local groups reported spending close 
to $3 million. Labor unions are for- 
bidden by law to make direct con- 
tributions to political campaigns, but 
they can set up “educational” and 
political committees to solicit con- 
tributions. 

Similarly, although corporations 
cannot donate to political campaigns, 
company officials can make contribu- 
tions as individuals. According to the 


*STOP GETTING SO EXCITED 

ABOUT POLITICS AND DO . 

SOMETHING ABOUT IT. GIVE 
A BUCK TO THE PARTY 
OF YouR cuoice!” 


Want to keep politics clean? 


DON'T PASS THE BUCK — 
give a buck to the 
party of your choice! 
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Gore subcommittee report, individ- 
uals connected with 225 of the larg- 
est U.S. corporations contributed 
about $2 million in the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

Although federal and state laws 
prohibit government workers from 
soliciting from their colleagues, there 
is no restriction on an individual 
worker's contributing spontaneously. 
Surveys show that donations from 
government employees are propor- 
tionately higher than from persons 
who do not have such a direct stake 
in the outcome of an election. The 
standard practice in many localities 
is for the office holder to contribute 
a fixed percentage of his salary, usu- 
ally between 1% and 3%. 

The third source of political cam- 
paign “gold” is the underworld. How 
much money comes from this source 
is impossible to estimate. But the Ke- 
fauver committee’s investigation and 
others have amply documented the 
fact that gangster elements can be 
an important factor in state and local 
politics. 

Not so long ago, it was reported 
that the numbers operators in Wash- 
ington, D.C., had raised $100,000 to 
be spent against two senators who 
tried to investigate local gambling. 
In a Chicago mayoralty campaign, 
candidate Robert Merriam got one 
offer of $50,000 from the indepen- 
dent operator of a numbers game. In 
return, the operator wanted Merri- 
am’s pledge that he would crack 
down on Chicago’s numbers syndi- 
cate, which was driving small inde- 


Where does campaign money 
come from? Oliver Carlson and 
Aldrich Blake, in their book 
How to Get Into Politics, say 
that campaign funds are made up 
of: coppers—from the general 
public; plus nickels—from the 
candidate’s personal friends; plus 
silver—from persons who hate 
the opposition and want some 
kind of revenge; plus gold—from 
persons who want something 
from the winner. 


pendents out of business. “All he 
wanted,” said Merriam, who turned 
down the donation, “was a return to 
free enterprise.” 

Over the years, there has been 
growing criticism of our methods of 
financing political campaigns. Long- 
smoldering dissatisfactions come to 
an explosive boil in election years 
like this one when voters will go to 
the polls to choose 435 congressmen, 
34 U.S. senators, 34 governors, and 
thousands of other state and local 
officials. 

One major complaint is that, in 
the light of soaring costs, the laws 
governing campaign contributions 
are unrealistic. Under federal law, 
a candidate for Congress may spend 
no more than $5,000, and a candi- 
date for the Senate no more than 
$25,000. (Senator Douglas recalls 
that $30,000 was spent on his cam- 
paign for the $5,000-a-year post of 
Chicago alderman.) No national po- 


litical committee may collect and 
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spend more than $3 million in any 
one year. No individual may contri- 
bute more than $5,000 to the cam- 
paign fund of a candidate for fed- 
eral office or to a national political 
committee. 

On paper, these political ground 
rules may seem simple and clear-cut. 
But in practice, they contain loop- 
holes wide enough to run a cam- 
paign train through. 

Although an individual cannot 
contribute more than $5,000 to the 
Republican or Democratic national 
committee, he can, in strict conformi- 
ty with the law, give $5,000 to the 
national committee, another $5,000 
to a citizens’ committee for his favor- 
ite Presidential candidate, and anoth- 
er $5,000 each to his state central 
committee and his county committee. 
Having done all this, he can also 
have his wife, his sons and daugh- 
ters, and his grandchildren all give 
similar amounts to these same com- 
mittees. 

A senator himself may not spend 
more than $25,000 on his campaign, 
but his friends and supporters can 
form any number of committees that 
may spend all they want on his be- 
half. The late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
figured that his 1950 campaign in 
Ohio cost $513,000. 

Most political observers feel that 
although the laws governing party fi- 
nances have probably reduced some 
corrupt campaign practices, they 
have done little to limit the amount 
of money spent in politics or to even 
things up between rich and poor 


candidates. Instead, they have invit- 
ed evasion, encouraged concealment, 
and perpetuated the fiction that po- 
litical campaigns cost only a fraction 
of what they really do. 

Another criticism directed at pres- 
ent political financing practices is 
that they expose candidates to the 
pressure of self-serving groups. The 
influence of large contributions upon 
the loyalties of congressmen has been 
a subject of deepening concern. 
While many donors give because of 
honest principle or party fealty, there 
are undoubtedly others who look for 
a quick return on their investment. 

The suggestion that the federal 
government subsidize political cam- 
paigning has a strong following. But 
it has been assailed on the ground 
that it would be unfair to smaller 
parties, and would inject the federal 
government into an area where many 
people feel it has no business. 

Another proposal is that candi- 
dates’ campaign expenses and con- 
tributors’ political gifts be made tax 
deductible. 

Still another proposal calls for 
raising the ceiling on candidates’ ex- 
penditures, but requiring more pre- 
cise financial accounting. One ver- 
sion would boost the limit on a 
congressman’s spending from the cur- 
rent $5,000 to $25,000, and on a sen- 
ator’s from $25,000 to $250,000. It 
would authorize only one organiza- 
tion to collect and spend funds on a 
candidate’s behalf, instead of having 
a half-dozen or more groups doing it 
as at present. 
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Many political analysts doubt seri- 
ously that any legislation, however 
well-intentioned, can resolve the 
principal dilemma in our current sys- 
tem of financing: the problem of 
how candidates can collect the large 
sums needed for waging their cam- 
- _paigns without compromising them- 
selves. 

“The most immediate action of 
all,” says Dr. Heard, “can be taken 
by plain citizens who recognize the 
constructive ends to be served by 
supporting the candidates of their 
choice with dollars as well as with 
votes.” 

The idea of appealing to the pub- 
lic’s conscience through a national 
public-service campaign was first sug- 
gested in 1955 by Philip L. Graham, 
publisher of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. The present drive 
resulted. Through newspapers, mag- 
azines, television, radio, billboards, 
car cards, and even match folders, 
citizens are being reminded again 
and again that voting is just the be- 
ginning and not the end of good citi- 
zenship. 

The campaign is designed to cre- 
ate a climate such that, when the cit- 
izen is visited by a political party 
worker, he will feel more inclined 
to make a contribution. 

Those “independent” voters who 
shy away from affiliation with either 
of the major parties can contribute 
instead to the individual candidates 
of their choice: to the Smith-for-Sen- 


ator committee or the Jones-for-Con- 
gressman committee. 

The Gallup Poll has come up 
with impressive evidence that mil- 
lions of voters are ready to contribute 
to the political party of their choice, 
but most of them are never asked to 
give. The poll showed that some 17 
million families would be willing to 
give at least $5 each—a total of $85 
million—if somebody would just ask 
them. Almost half of the business 
and professional people questioned 
said they would contribute. About 
one out of three workers and farmers 
said they would be willing. 

Although broadening the base of 
party financial support would not 
automatically produce a_ political 
Utopia, it would nevertheless bring 
many advantages. 

It would lessen the dependence of 
political organizations and candidates 
on wealthy contributors and special 
interests. It would stimulate abler 
men and women to run for public of- 
fice. Above all, it would add new 
vigor to our two-party system by 
spurring citizens to take a livelier in- 
terest in political activity. 

The continued vitality of our dem- 
ocratic form of government depends 
upon active citizen participation in 
the selection and support of candi- 
dates for public office. Such partici- 
pation clearly includes campaign 
contributions as a part of the price 
we should be willing to pay for the 


privilege of living in a democracy. 


oe, 








By Cornelius J. Sullivan, S.S.J. 
Condensed from 
“The Colored Harvest’’* 





Viaticum for 
a Little Boy 


Gary's hands were folded 
above the white sheets like 
spires pointing to heaven 





HE MOON has left the sky but 

T the sun has not yet risen 

when I leave the rectory. It 

is too late to be called night, too early 
to be called morning. 

I walk with measured step, my 
eyes straight ahead. I must not lin- 
ger; I should not hurry. These are 
familiar scenes, there is no need to 
look about. 

A terrier growls behind a hurri- 
cane fence. Two months ago he used 
to bark. If I keep to my schedule, in 
a few weeks, perhaps, we shall be 
friends. I pass the ice-cream parlor 
with its litter of blue-and-white con- 
tainers scattered about the sidewalk. 
The familiar yellow bus goes by, the 
same sleepy faces peering from the 
same dusty windows. I pass the tiny 
white cottage sporting red jalousies. 
I hear the sound of a milk truck and 
a hoarse “Hi ya, Father!” I turn and 
smile, but do not stop or speak. 

A thin line of the white stole can 
be seen within my coat collar. But no 














one can see the black cord beneath 
it, nor the leather case holding the 
golden pyx, which holds that which 
is God. 

I cross the last street and approach 
the last house, noting again its well- 
trimmed lawn, bisected by a ribbon 
of concrete. I follow that ribbon to 
a door marked 908. 

There is no need to knock or ring; 
I am expected. The door opens, and 
I follow a lighted candle and a moth- 
er’s footsteps across the living room. 
Lee Ann leads me to her son. Gary is 
ten. 

“Peace be to this house, and all 
who dwell within it.” 

The holy water I sprinkle falls like 
tears. Would that peace could come 
as easily as my prayer! It is so simple 
to weave words, to say that true joy 
is not the absence of sorrow but its 
conquest. But can this house ever 
know peace again, after that morn- 
ing when the dread word leukemia 
was first spoken? 


*1130 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. July-August, 1958. @ 1958 by St. Joseph’s Society of 
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I slide the white stole outside my 
collar and slip the black cord from 
about my neck. I open the leather 
case and spread the fresh linen cor- 
poral before the crucifix. I set down 
the pyx, and it opens at my touch. I 
kneel. I adore. 

“Send, O Lord, an angel from 
heaven.” 

I have almost never seen Gary 
alone. Always one of the family, or 
friends and neighbors, classmates or 
cousins, are around him. But he is 
often lonely. He faces a new life, a 
different and desperate one. He be- 
longs to the world of the helpless. 
Others cannot enter it; he cannot 
escape. 

Gary’s time is occupied. He finger- 
paints, molds. He makes string rosa- 
ries. He reads. (Sometimes I wonder 
if even the young try to escape their 
frightening thoughts through work.) 
Gary would stay busy longer, but he 
tires quickly. 

How useless, sometimes, are hu- 
man hands! The skilled fingers of the 
men of medicine hold no hope. Lee 
Ann can smooth the pillow, dry the 
brow, moisten the lips. But she can- 
not reach into the failing flesh and 
empty it of the seeds of death. 

Gary’s hands are folded above the 
white sheet, his fingers held like tiny 
spires to form a brown temple point- 
ing heavenward. It seems like a fair 
exchange: we ask for an angel to 
come, for a saint is soon to leave. 

“I beseech all the saints to pray to 
the Lord, our God, for me.” 

What shall we ask for this child? 


A year ago he had confided, “I’m go- 
ing to be an altar boy first, and a 
priest later.” He will be neither. 

We pray in the Mass for the new- 
ly wedded, “May you see your chil- 
dren’s children to the third and® 
fourth generation.” This boy will not 
know the fullness of his own child- 
hood. For what shall we ask? That 
his death be painless? Quick? 

Gary is not going to be a stranger 
in the kingdom of heaven. He is get- 
ting acquainted already. For weeks 
my Butler’s Lives of the Saints has 
been his companion. He has more 
questions than I have answers. “Was 
St. Sebastian a left-hander, like in 
this picture?” I can’t tell him. But 
soon he will know. 

“Behold the Lamb of God!” 

My eyes do not leave the tiny Host 
in my fingers. “This is my Body,” 
said the Lord. Here is the sacramen- 
tal mystery. But God wears many 
miens. God touches, but He hides 
his hand. While other sons of other 
mothers grow up to waste their man- 
hood prodigally, this little boy is dy- 
ing in tiny bits. 

I remember the morning when 
Gary had to be told. How do you 
gently give the summons of death to 
a ten- -year-old? What do you say? 
And if you know the words, will 
your tongue betray you? God may 
use, but He does not need, the mut- 
terings of men. I started, but I stut- 
tered and was stopped. “Father, you 
shouldn’t be afraid, ’cause I’m not 
afraid!” 


“May the Most Sacred Body of 
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Our Lord Jesus Christ, which our 
brother has received...” 

My fingers are empty; Gary’ s heart 
is full. His eyes have not opened; his 
folded hands have not left his breast. 
What I have witnessed is a kind of 
rehearsal for heaven, a union with 
God. Gary whispers his prayers. 

. At the hour of my death call 
me, and bid me come to Thee, that 
with thy saints I may praise Thee 
forever and ever. Amen.” 


I bless Gary and leave. I leave him 
to his prayers, and God. He is in 
good hands now. 

Outside again, my stole folded and 
encased, I walk more easily. Every- 
thing is the same: the red-jalousied 
house, the ice-cream parlor, the 
growling dog. The only difference is 
in the sun; it has risen. The paper- 
boy calls from across the street, 
“How’s Gary, Father?” 

“He couldn’t be better,” I say. 


* 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU? (Page 125) 


1. geologist (je-ol’o-jist) 


2. geophyte (je’o-fite) 
3. geothermic (je-o-thur’mik) 


4. geotropism (je-ot’-ro-piz’m ) 


5. geography (je-og’ra-fee) 
6. apogee (ap’o-je) 


7. geomorphic (je-o-mor’fik) 
8. geophysics (je-0-fiz’iks) 


9. geocentric (je-o-sen’trik) 


10. georgic Cjor’jik) 
11. geopolitics (je-o-pol’i-tiks) 


12. geometry (je-om’e-tree) 


b) One who studies the history and 
structure of the earth’s crust. 

e) Plant that grows in earth, not water. 

1D) Having to do with the heat of the 
earth’s interior. 

h) Movement or growth determined by 
the earth’s gravity. 

i) Science of the earth and its life. 

a) Point in the orbit of a celestial body 
farthest from the earth; hence, the 
highest point. 

k) Of or pertaining to the figure of the 
earth; like the earth. 

g) Science that deals with those agen- 
cies that affect the earth, such as 
weather, winds, and tides. 

j) Relating to or measured from the 
earth’s center, or representing the 
earth as center. 

c) Having to do with tilling the earth 
or rural affairs; poem on agriculture. 

f) Study of the relation between the 
policies of a government or people 
and the physical environment. 

d) Mathematics dealing with solids, sur- 
faces, lines and angles; originally 
measurement of the earth, 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 








By Alexandre 'Tarsaidze 


Condensed from “Czars and Presidents”* 














( UR PURCHASE of Alaska was a 
y° case of a nation that did not 
want to buy anything buying from 
one that did not want to sell. Yet 
with that single event, the balance of 
American, British, and Russian pow- 
er in the Pacific was destroyed, and 
overnight the U.S. assumed a stra- 
tegic position the full significance of 
which may not even now be realized. 

The whole transaction was some- 
thing of a fluke. An American, Cyrus 
W. Field, unconsciously set in train 
the events that resulted in our ac- 
quiring what is now the 49th state. 
His failure with the Atlantic cable, 
in 1858, brought together three men: 
Jeptha Homer Wade, a daguerreo- 
typist; Hiram Sibley, a former shoe- 
maker who had become president of 
Western Union; and Percy Collins, 
acting U.S. Agent in Siberia. They 
conceived a plan to link by telegraph 
Russia with America via Alaska. 
They also planned to build a 16,000- 
mile telegraph line from New York 


Alaska: the Big Bargain 


After petty haggling and bribery, 


the U. S. bought a piece of land 
that has altered our whole history 


to Paris. One line would run from 
San Francisco to Alaska, cross the 
Bering Straits to Siberia, and join the 
trans-Siberian lines. 

Hiram Sibley made the arrange- 
ments with the British, Russian, and 
American governments. The U. S. 
released Capt. Charles Bulkeley from 
his army duties to supervise the work, 
and young Robert Kennicott, already 
famous for his explorations in Alaska 
and the Yukon, was obtained as geo- 
graphical adviser from the Smithson- 
ian Institute. 

On July 8, 1865, 25 vessels depart- 
ed from San Francisco. The expedi- 
tion of ships, dog sleds, and canoe 
parties explored 6,000 miles around 
the North Pacific, mapping, chart- 
ing, and setting up telegraph poles. 

Robert Kennicott died at Nulato 
on the Yukon less than a year after 
the expedition had reached the Arec- 
tic. It was not Kennicott’s death 
which halted the expedition, but 
news that an Atlantic cable had been 
successfully stretched from Ireland 
to Newfoundland. By March, 1866, 


it was decided that there was no long- 
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er a need for the Alaska line. But in 
distant Siberia, the superintendent 
of the Kamchatka division, George 
Kennan, did not get word to suspend 
operations until 1868. Along the 
land route on both the Siberian and 
Alaskan shores the telegraph poles 
still stand, gaunt reminders of the 
attempt to join the American and 
Russian empires by telegraph. 

All projects since that time to link 
America with Russia have been un- 
successful. At one time a plan was 
submitted to the Russian Embassy in 
Washington to bore a tunnel under 
the Bering Straits. 

But the doomed telegraph project 
stimulated American interest in Alas- 
ka and provided extensive geograph- 
ical knowledge of the Arctic. One 
American in particular, William H. 
Seward, a man of keen but some- 
times wayward imagination, who, 
during the Civil War, had urged 
Lincoln to declare war on England 
and France because he felt it would 
reunite the country, fixed his eyes 
upon Alaska. 

As Secretary of State, Seward had 
resolved that he would do every- 
thing within his power to make that 
vast territory fly the Stars and Stripes. 
As early as September, 1860, he had 
declared in St. Paul, Minn., “T see 
the Russians establishing seaports 
and towns and fortifications on the 
verge of this continent, and I can say, 
‘Go on, build your outposts all along 
the coast, even to the Arctic Ocean; 
they will yet become the outposts of 
my own country!’ ” He was speaking, 


of course, of purchase and not of 
conquest. 

About this time the Russian min- 
ister, Stoekl, left the U.S. and ar- 
rived in St. Petersburg, where he 
was approached by the Grand Duke 
Constantine. The Russian-American 
company, he said, was in such des- 
perate straits that it had been forced 
to sublet its chartered privileges to 
the Hudson’s Bay company. 

Stoekl told him bluntly that he 
believed Russia had made a serious 
error by not selling Alaska when the 
idea was first proposed in 1858. He 
was not even sure the U.S. would 
still be interested, the aftermath of 
the Civil War having apparently 
dampened enthusiasm for territorial 
expansion. At a conference with the 
Empcror, a decision was made to sell 
Alaska. Alexander II asked Stoekl to 
return to the U.S. and conduct the 
sale. He was told not to accept less 
than $5 million. 

On Feb. 1, 1867, Stoekl arrived in 
New York, where he was stricken 
ill. He was down in bed for six 
weeks. He didn’t waste any time, 
however, as he used it to drop hints 
and spread rumors that Russia was 
considering the sale of Alaska. 

He was aided by several other 
events. For nearly a year pressure 
had been exerted on the Johnson ad- 
ministration by the Pacific coast set- 
tlements to secure trading rights in 
Alaska, or, failing that, to purchase 
the territory. Also, a group of Cali- 
fornians, aware that the Russian- 
American company lease would ex- 
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pire in June, 1867, had conceived the 
idea of forming a company to take 
over the charter on a 25-year lease. 
Moreover, the citizens of Washing- 
ton Territory had requested the U. S. 
government to attempt to get Alaskan 
fishing rights for them. 

Secretary Seward took up the vari- 
ous proposals with Stoekl, who re- 
plied that the Russian government 
must refuse them. “Very well,” said 
Seward. “Will Russia sell the whole 
territory?” 

“Such a solution might offer ad- 
vantages to both Russia and the 
U.S.,” replied Stoekl. . 

President Johnson was not enthu- 
siastic, but he agreed to leave the mat- 
ter to his Cabinet. On their urgent 
advice, he authorized Seward to ne- 
gotiate. A few days later Seward 
offered $5 million, which Stoekl re- 
fused. “Five and a half million,” 
countered Seward. “That’s our final 
offer!” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t consider less 
than $7 million,” replied Stoek]. Lat- 
er that same day he reported to his 
government that negotiations had be- 
gun and that he had high hopes of 
getting $6 million, a million more 
than he had been instructed to ob- 
tain. 

Seward continued to reveal eager- 
ness in subsequent interviews, and 
Stoekl decided he could risk holding 
to $7 million. Seward came up to it, 
a little at a time, complaining bitterly 
that he was exceeding his instruc- 
tions and would probably never get 
the transaction through Congress. 


The next day, Sioek] cabled the 
joyful news to St. Petersburg that 
the U.S. had agreed to pay $7 mil- 
lion. Chancellor Gorchakov, seeing 
that the U. S. was anxious to acquire 
Alaska, or at least that Seward was, 
decided to try to tempt the U. S. into 
taking over the debts of the Russian- 
American company, to have the mon- 
ey deposited in London, and to pay 
the incidental gold-exchange fees. 

But this time Seward balked. Sev- 
en million had been the price, and 
the U.S. had met it. “I consider the 
price too high as it is,” said Seward. 
“I have gone far beyond the wishes 
of my government in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary bickering. But we 
will not take over the obligations in- 
curred by the chartered company. 
And my government will not clear 
the transaction in London. We had 
our bellyfull of London in the late 
war.” 

Stoek] agreed to drop these provi- 
sions. Seward then admitted that 
there might be some justice in the 
Russian government’s objection to 
paying exchange fees, and said that 
his government would add a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars to cover 
it. Thus the final figure of $7.2 mil- 
lion was reached, the price for Alaska 
“free and unencumbered by any res- 
ervations or franchises.” 

Small wonder that the world to 
this day believes that when the U. S. 
deals with European diplomats it is 
like a sheep going to the shearing! It 
may seem strange in the light of Alas- 
ka’s present value that there could 
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have been so much discussion over 
the purchase of a vast land at 2¢ an 
acre, though no one then knew the 
actual acreage of Alaska. But it was 
really much more strange that Con- 
gress ratified the purchase, and in 
four hurried days. The ratification of 
“Seward’s Icebox” took place in a 
kind of hands-thrown-in-the-air man- 
ner, with Congress playing the role 
of a resigned father paying the gam- 
bling bills of an irresponsible son. 
Alaska was nearly indefensible. It 
could not be reached by land without 
crossing foreign territory, and British 
naval power was in a position, in the 
event of war, to wrest it away. 
Russia had learned by hard ex- 
perience that expansion must come 
by overland conquest (an interesting 
thought when one considers the bur- 


geoning Chinese population today, 
the fact that the yellow race is Rus- 
sia’s historical enemy, and the only 


one to outnumber her, man for 
man). Yet the new American em- 
pire which until this moment had 
also confined her growth to lands 
that bordered upon her own terri- 
tories had now embarked upon ap- 
proximately the same _ precarious 
course that Russia had decided to 
abandon. 

Many Americans believe that the 
Russians were “outfoxed,” that they 
did not have accurate knowledge of 
the wealth of Alaska. But both the 
Russian government and the direc- 
tors of the Russian-American com- 
pany were aware of the extreme rich- 
ness of Alaskan mineral deposits. 


As early as 1848, Doroshin, a min- 
ing engineer, had discovered deposits 
there of limestone, marble, graphite, 
coal, and gold. In 1855, a vein of 
gold was opened and a small ship- 
ment sent to San Francisco. But the 
Russian government and the Rus- 
sian-American company had no 
choice but to remain silent about 
their Alaska treasure-trove: any hint 
of it would “bring out not an army 
of foreigners with shovels, but an 
army of enemy soldiers.” Had Alaska 
still been a possession of Russia at 
the time of the Klondike gold rush, 
the horde of Americans who swept 
north would have either driven the 
Russians out or caused such friction 
as to make war inevitable. 

One Russian historian analyzes 
the situation fairly accurately. “The 
Czar of Russia knew perfectly well 
what he was selling, and the U.S. 
knew just as well what they were 
buying.” At least those Americans 
who wanted to buy Alaska knew 
what they were buying. 

Seward and Stoekl reached agree- 
ment just as Congress was on the 
verge of its annual spring recess. 
Seward knew that on such occasions 
Congress was prone to pass bills and 
treaties which it did not like in 
order to get away from Washington. 
He was so anxious to have the sale 
ratified by the Emperor and ready for 
Congress at this propitious moment 
that he told Stoekl to cable the draft 
of the treaty to St. Petersburg at 
America’s expense, a mere $9,000. 
On Friday evening, March 29, 
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Stoekl went to Seward’s home. He 
found him playing whist with his 
family. 

“I have a dispatch from my gov- 
ernment,” he said. “The Emperor 
gives his consent. Tomorrow, if you 
like, I will come to the department.” 

“Tomorrow?” said Seward. “Why 
wait until tomorrow?” 

“But the department is closed,” 
Stoekl replied. “You have no clerks, 
and my secretaries are scattered 
about town.” 

Seward called for his hat and coat. 
“You muster your legation,” he said. 
“You'll find me waiting at the State 
Department at midnight!” 

At four o’clock on the morning of 
March 30, 1867, the treaty lay on 
Seward’s desk: signed, sealed, and 
ready for delivery to the Senate. 

The Senate at first refused to have 
anything to do with a measure spon- 
sored by the Johnson administration. 
It required all the power and prestige 
of Senator Sumner to keep the de- 
bate open until there was some 
chance of success. Sumner personal- 
ly did not care about Alaska, but as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations committee he supported the 
purchase, partly for Seward’s sake, 
and partly to cement Russian-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Then, as the pressure mounted, 
Sumner urged Stoekl to withdraw 
the treaty. He feared that it would 
not be approved and that it might 
cause political damage to his own 
career. Stoekl refused. “The honor of 
the U.S. is involved, for it was not 


Russia who took the initiative,” said 
Stoekl. “Refusal of the Senate to rati- 
fy a treaty which my government 
made in good faith can only be re- 
garded as an insult.” 

Sumner returned to the floor of 
the Senate in despair. Suddenly the 
Senate opposition vanished, and the 
treaty was ratified on April 4 bya 
comfortable majority of 37 to 2. This 
apparent feat of magic has always 
been graciously attributed to Sum- 
ner’s oratorical powers. But in 1912 
Prof. William A. Dunning acciden- 
tally discovered among the papers of 
President Johnson a memorandum 
that quoted Seward to the effect that 
the Russian envoy, Stoekl, had paid 
fairly large sums to important Wash- 
ington figures: to Thaddeus Stevens, 
$10,000; to Nathaniel Banks, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Relations 
committee, $8,000; to John Farney, 
$30,000; to R. J. Walker and F. P. 
Stanton, $20,000 each. 

Other evidence reveals that Stoekl 
reported to his government that the 
great part of the $200,000 which had 
been added to the sale price of Alas- 
ka had been used for “secret ex- 
penses.” Also, Riggs Bank paid to Mr. 
Stoekl during this crucial period va- 
rious sums in gold: $26,000; $18,000; 
$35,000; $45,000; and $41,000. In 
a moving request to be transferred, 
Stoekl wrote, “I urgently need a rest. 
Give me a chance to breathe for a 
while an atmosphere purer than that 
of Washington, and after that do 
whatever you wish with me.” 

In the House, where no one knew 
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anything about Alaska and no one 
wanted to, the margin of approval 
was narrower. One congressman 
commented, “That Alaska was cre- 
ated for some purpose I have little 
doubt. But our information is so lim- 
ited that conjectures can assign no 
use to it, unless it is to demonstrate 
the folly which those in authority are 
capable of in the acquisition of use- 
less territory.” 

Alaska became the first consider- 
able part of the vast Russian empire 
ever to be alienated permanently and 
voluntarily. And, it was the first ac- 
ceptance of sovereignty by the U. S. 
over any territory separated geo- 
graphically from the rest of the 
nation. Had it not been the current 
belief of most congressmen that Can- 
ada, too, would soon be annexed, the 
treaty would probably never have 
been ratified. 

No one understood the tremen- 
dous change in American foreign 
policy that the acquistion of Alaska 
portended. From this time on, Amer- 
ican hands stretched farther ar far- 
ther beyond their native shores: Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, the Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Pu- 
erto Rico, Yap, and other bits here 
and there, until finally the U.S. 
even laid claim to part of Antarctica. 

Only the absolute power of Alex- 
ander II made possible the peaceful 
sale of Alaska. There was bitter op- 
position in Russia, particularly with- 
in the Russian-American company. 
Admiral Zavoiko was obliged to re- 
tire from service and was “banished 


from his estate for his refusal, as a 
director of the company, to sign the 
release papers. 

The last Russian governor of Alas- 
ka, Prince Maxutov, was also ada- 
mant. Baron Theodore Osten-Sack- 
en, Russian consul general in New 
York, protested the decision of the 
Emperor. The Russian press was in- 
dignant. But Alexander II stood firm, 
and so it was that a nation that did 
not want to sell sold to a nation that 
did not want to buy. 

It was a cool, misty day in Octo- 
ber, 1867, that the actual transfer 
took place in New Archangel—soon 
to be Russian Archangel no more but 
American Sitka. In the harbor three 
American vessels answered the sa- 
Jute of the guns on Castle Hill as the 
U.S. Marines stood at attention be- 
fore Baranov’s castle. High overhead 
the blue and white St. Andrew’s 
Cross began dropping gently down 
the standard. It was almost down 
when it fouled in the halyards, and 
a marine had to climb hastily up and 
disengage it. For one moment more 
it floated free over the farthest out- 
post of Russia before it was caught 
up and flung to the people below. 

It fell into the arms of Princess 
Maxutov, the governor’s wife, and 
she wept softly as she clutched the 
lowered standard and watched the 
Stars and Stripes climb steadily up. 
From the ships in the harbor came 
another salute, echoing again and 
again among the islands and chan- 
nels until at last it died away over 


the broad Pacific. 





By Robert J. Allen 





The Amazing Dr. Dooley 


His personal program for foreign aid is 
medical care for those who “ain't got it so good” 





are a native of Laos, in Indo- 
China. You have tuberculosis. 
You are lying on a damp mat in a 
damp hut, hacking out the last of 
your life blood. There is only one 
qualified native doctor in your coun- 
try, and even if he knew about you, 
he couldn’t reach you for months. So 
what happens? Will you lie there 
and die without medical attention? 

Not if Dr. Thomas A. Dooley can 
help it, and it is entirely possible that 
this remarkable young American will 
be able to do something for you. 

Just after the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu in 1954, the U.S. Navy sent Lt. 
Tom Dooley and a small medical 
team to North Vietnam. There they 
treated some 610,000 refugees from 
communism. Dooley was horrified by 
the physical misery he saw all around 
him. 

Back in America as a civilian, he 
raised funds, bought medical equip- 
ment and supplies, and returned to 
Asia. With a new team of medical 
volunteers, he worked two years to 
set up a clinic and a field hospital in 
Laos, spending his last months there 
in a village five miles from the Red 


China border. 


] MAGINE FOR A MINUTE that you 











In recognition of his achievements 
in the Vietnam evacuation, the U. S. 
Navy awarded Dr. Dooley the Le- 
gion of Merit and Vietnam gave him 
the highest decoration ever awarded 
to a foreigner. He also received a dec- 
oration from Pope Pius XII and the 
Christopher Award for 1956. 

Since 1954, Dr. Dooley has writ- 
ten two books describing his experi- 
ences in Vietnam and Laos. The first, 
Deliver Us From Evil, a best seller, 
was followed by the equally popular 
Edge of Tomorrow. Between return- 
ing home in November, 1957, and 
going back again to Laos last July, 
Dr. Dooley appeared on innumer- 
able TV programs, wrote newspaper 
and magazine articles, and lectured 
widely across the U. S. More impor- 
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tant, he established an organization 
called mEpico* to sponsor American 
medical missions throughout Asia 
throughout 


and, eventually, the 
world. 

Listening to Tom Dooley, you 
might easily get the impression that 
he was born at the age of 28 aboard 
the uss Montague in Vietnam’s Hai- 
phong Bay. He rarely says a word 
that does not concern what has be- 
come his life’s work since August, 
1954. 

But what went into the making of 
this remarkable young man? 

Thomas Anthony Dooley was the 
second of four sons born to Thomas 
and Agnes Dooley in a middle-mid- 
dle- class neighborhood in St. Louis. 
Thomas Sr. was general manager of 
an American Car and Foundry plant. 
Tom recalls that his father, as head 
of the house, ran an extremely “taut 
ship.” Tom describes the family 
structure as “dictatorial—with much 
love, but dictatorial nevertheless.” 

Tom’s elder brother Earle, recipi- 
ent of the Bronze Star Medal and the 
Silver Star, was wounded three times 
before being killed in the European 
theater during the 2nd World War. 
Tom’s next younger brother, Mal- 
colm, received the Air Medal with 
two clusters for combat flight opera- 
tions during the Korean War. 

Tom was a highly emotional boy 
who worshipped ideas rather than 
personal heroes. “But,” he says, 
“when I was a kid, I had no more 


*meEpDICO, Box 2, Times Square Station, New 
York, N.Y. 


sense of mission than any kid has.” 

The most memorable events of 
Tom's younger years were the family 
dinners, which were a kind of insti- 
tution. Everyone dressed up, the boys 
with jackets and ties. Punctuality 
was insisted upon, and nothing was 
permitted to mar the festive aspect 
of the occasion. There was often a 
guest, and the conversation was ex- 
citing. From the head of the table, 
Thomas Sr. said Grace before and 
after the meal and frequently ad- 
monished the boys to “eat your food 
and think of the poor, starving peo- 
ple in Asia.” 

Tom’s natural brightness put him 
at the head of his grammar and high- 
school classes. In organizing dances 
and other extra-curricular activities 
he displayed some flair for leader- 
ship. He took piano lessons privately 
and showed exceptional aptitude. He 
soloed with many big orchestras in 
the St. Louis area. For many years, 
his family urged him to consider a 
career as a concert pianist. 

The attitude of his chums that 
only sissies play the piano was dis- 
proved when, in high school, Tom 
developed into a track and swim- 
ming star. His great fondness for 
horses resulted from riding a good 
number of them to victories in jump- 
ing competitions. 

Tom made his undergraduate 
studies at Notre Dame university. 
There he came under the eye of 
another man who, like his father, has 
influenced him greatly: Father Paul 
Doherty, c.s.c. In his religion classes, 
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Father Doherty frequently stressed 
the “oneness of mankind.” That this 
concept has been the spiritual basis 
for Dooley’s sense of dedication is in- 
dicated by a statement in a recent 
magazine article of his. “My years in 
Asia have proved to me that the 
brotherhood of man exists as certain- 
ly as does the fatherhood of God.” 

From Notre Dame, Dooley went 
to St. Louis university for his medi- 
cal education. During the Notre 
Dame-St. Louis university period, he 
adapted his piano playing to the 
modern idiom, earning extra pocket 
money by playing at supper clubs 
and night clubs. And for two sum- 
mers, he conducted Greyhound tours 
through New Orleans, Denver, and 
New York. 


Tom’s education was temporarily 


interrupted by his relatively unevent- 
ful first hitch in the navy as an en- 
listed hospital corpsman and _ his 


twice falling in love. “Both ro- 
mances,” he recalls, “were great love 
affairs—the only thing in the world 
for me.” The first glowed through 
most of medical school, but cooled 
in Tom’s third year there. The sec- 
ond ran into trouble when he re- 
entered the navy despite the young 
lady’s objections. A top-heavy sched- 
ule during his recent seven-month 
tour of the States left Dooley little 
time for dating. Now, he laments, he 
is not free to marry because “it would 
not allow me to do the things I have 
to do in Asia.” 

Medical school gave Dooley his 
first real challenge. He found his 


studies very difficult, and for the first 
time in his life stood nearer the mid- 
dle of his class than the top. He also 
had a hard time proving himself to 
faculty members who thought he 
lacked seriousness of intent. 

Tom explains, “Many people as- 
sociate a sense of humor with flighti- 
ness. They think that you must look 
sort of downtrodden in order to be 
successful at healing.” But adversity 
taught him the value of what he con- 
siders the most important qualifica- 
tion for the work he is doing now: 
constancy. “There is,” he comments, 
“nothing more monotonous than-my 
sick call in the jungle. There’s noth- 
ing particularly interesting about 
misery. But, if there is to be success 
in anything, there must be a con- 
stancy in your spirit, the willingness 
to go on and on, doing these things 
again and again, better each time.” 

At 31, Dr. Dooley stands a little 
under six feet, and presses down the 
lecture platform by a well-distributed 
170 pounds. He is a non-smoker, but 
he drinks moderately. His personal 
appearance is such that Hollywood 
once considered him for the role of 
himself in a proposed film version of 
his first book. When he speaks at a 
girls’ college, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that several otherwise unquali- 
fied misses volunteer carte blanche 
for a life of devotion in the jungle. 
A middle-aged female admirer in a 
recent fan letter referred to Dooley 
as “a mixture of The Man in the 
Grey Flannel Suit and Mother Ca- 


brini.” 
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“Don’t let anyone tell you that ] 
am an extraordinary person,” Dr. 
Dooley warns his lecture audiences. 

“I am not. But the American way of 
life is such that ordinary people can 
do extraordinary things.” However, 
to the people he meets, Dooley seems 
about as ordinary as Univac. 

Dooley speaks French, Spanish, 
and two Asian dialects fluently. He 
intends to learn German during his 
current mission to Laos. His mastery 
of languages i is but a facet of his fan- 
tastic energy, which consistently al- 
lows him to do the work of three or 
four men. He attributes much of his 
energy to the prayers of his millions 
of friends. “The power of prayer,” 
he says, “explains how I can utilize 
2500 calories a day and put out for 
8000 calories a day. There is no 
physical explanation in the world.” 

Dooley is a most effective one-man 
publicity agent. To his mind, public 
relations is a matter of directing 
world attention to a small candle. 
“The candle is there and the candle 
is burning brightly and the candle 
has something to say and something 
to show and, if the world is dark 
enough, you'll see this candle very 
well,” he says confidently. 

Some of his medical colleagues 
fee] that Tom Dooley lacks the ‘dig- 
nity and reserve appropriate to a 
doctor. He has been advised to stop 
referring to his medical aides as “my 
boys,” to eliminate earthy quips from 
his lectures and books, and to avoid 
appearing on certain popular TV 
shows. “I feel sometimes that I would 


like to be dignified,” he admits, “and 
every once in a while I get up on my 
high horse and I’m very, very 
righteous for about a day, and that’s 
the end of it. Can’t do it.” 

Some of his critics regard Dr. 
Dooley as just a mite too overconfi- 
dent. To them he makes no excuses. 
“When people say your plan won't 
work, when the American govern- 
ment says, ‘Well, God bless you, but 
you're just never going to succeed,’ 
and then you find that all the Ameri- 
cans in Laos believe you're annoy- 
ingly independent and the villagers 
are fearful and frightened of you; if 
you don’t have plenty of confidence 
based on the belief that God is going 
to help you through, you can’t func- 
tion. The margin between conf- 
dence and overconfidence is narrow, 
but you need to be closer to over- 
confidence.” 

Dooley’s flashing conversational 
wit sometimes outruns his prudence 
and gets him into trouble. For in- 
stance, Life magazine quoted him as 
saying, “Heck, I really don’t want to 
spend the rest of my life rotting in 
the jungle. I want to drive snappy 
convertibles and drink bourbon on 
the rocks.” Result: about 20 letters 
of condemnation and the dissolution 
of two of the 114 Dooley fan clubs. 
“Remember,” Dr. Dooley protests, “I 
didn’t sit down and plan six quota- 
tions for six photographs. If so, I 
would never have said what I did. 
But, in spending four days with me, 
he (the photographer) picked up 


those expressions.” 





THE AMAZING 


Tom Dooley is naturally gregari- 
ous. What he misses most in the 
jungle is camaraderie, “companion- 
ship of people who are like me, who 
think as I do, who want as I do, who 
love as I do—people who have the 
same faith I do.” Even while on tour 
in the States, he suffers acutely. “My 
greatest problem is loneliness,” he 
muses, “even though I’m surrounded 
by thousands of people. I often wish 
that someone would come up and 
say, “That was a lousy talk.’” 

Dr. Dooley admits that he has 
been mulling over a religious voca- 
tion for ye ears. ‘Td like very much to 
be a priest,” he says. “If I felt I was 
halfway worthy, I would be one to- 
morrow. Think of the double bless- 
ing my work would have if I were 
a priest.” 

During his most recent lecture 

tour of the country, he managed to 
get to Mass about three or four times 
a week. In the jungle, where even 
Sunday Mass is impossible, he and 
“his boys” recite the family Rosary 
each night. It was largely through 
example that Peter Kessey, the only 
non-Catholic in the original group, 
was moved to enter the Church last 
June. 

Towards the end of Dr. Dooley’s 
most recent visit to the States, more 
and more pressure was put on him 
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to express his views on the Asian 
political situation. He weakened 
once when the New York Times 
enticed him into writing an article 
called Foreign Aid—The Human 
Touch. 

Since the fee for this task, like 
almost all the rest of Dr. Dooley’s 
income, went to MEDICO, he wrote 
the article. But though he is inter- 
ested in political analy sis, he tries to 
back away from political activity. “I 
think aman ought to stick to his busi- 
ness,” he diclenes , ‘and my business 
is medicine.” 

Dr. Dooley’s secret ambitions in- 
clude a house in Santa Barbara over- 
hanging the ocean, a hi-fi, and a nice 
horse in the pasture and a convertible 
and bourbon on the rocks. But he 
has traded his dreams for a hut in 
an unknown village in Asia two 
miles from a polluted river, with no- 
fi and a water buffalo in the front 
yard and a bicycle and powdered 
coffee. 

The goal which Dr. Dooley cites 
as more than worth the sacrifice is “a 
healthier world, which would be ad 
hoc a happier world, a world of less 
strife and tension.” His motive: “My 
personal desire is to help people who 
‘ain’t got it so good.’ I want to help 
them simply because we are all one 
family under God.” 


DR. 


A Ph.D. was accosted in a restaurant by a man sitting at the next table. 
“Hey, Doc,” called the man. “Can you give me something for a stomach-ache?” 


“Sorry,” 
economics.” 


“Oh!” s 


aid the man. “So what’s good on the stock market?” 


said the Ph.D. “I’m not that kind of a doctor. I’m a professor of 


S. L. 








Hot-dog man relaxes after serving customer on South 
St. under East River Drive. His cart is traditional. 


Shiny new two-tone newsstand 
at Third Ave. and 42nd St. re- 
places old one, lost when El 
was torn down. 





Street Vendors 


Would you rather be a big fish in a 
little pond or a little fish in a big 
pond? The question always arises 
when New Yorkers start discussing 
various ways of earning a living. The 
implication, of course, is that a man 
with a business of his own is some- 
thing of a big shot, no matter how 
small it is. The shoeshine man and 
the hot-dog vendor are rugged in- 
dividualists, ready each day to stand 
on their own selling ability and take 
the consequences. Here are some big 
fish from the city’s littlest ponds. 
Flair for the needs of passers-by and 
ingenuity in meeting them spell 
success. 


The iceman cometh—with 
containers of ice cubes, fire- 
place logs, charcoal briquets. 


Whistle is roasted-nuts trade-mark. 











Broadway pitchman with an 
armload of necklaces offers a 
bargain array of jewels. 





An innovation in hot-dog wagons, 
doing business up on 90th St. 
near Ist Ave., looks like a minia- 
ture diner. 


Sie 


on Broadway. The stool looks in- 
viting to tired pedestrians. 


Shoeshine man has found a career 
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New York Daily News photos 
by David McLane 
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A balloon salesman (left) on 3rd 
Ave., guarantees big results if your 
wind holds out, while an ice-cream 
vendor (above) hits the mark on 


Wall St. 








By Jeanne Webber 
Condensed from “The Sign’’* 





The Secret Life of 
Captain Kangaroo 


“You don’t have to yell at kids 
to hold their attention,” says 


Bob Keeshan 


VERY WEEKDAY MORNING be- 
tween 5 and 8 a.M., 31-year-old 
Robert Keeshan ages 40 years. When 
he leaves his little house in West 
Islip, Long Island, he is a short, alert, 
hearty young man with dark brown 
hair and a clean-shaven face. Three 
hours later, he has become a rotund 
old grandfather, with white hair, 
white eyebrows, and a big white 
mustache, who shuffles about with 
the air of a good-natured seal. 

This aging process is not caused by 
the ordeal of driving into the city 
from the suburbs. The transforma- 
tion is deliberately undertaken for 
the TV role Bob plays for 4 to 5 mil- 
lion children from coast to coast. Bob 
Keeshan is Captain Kangaroo. 

The captain bears little actual re- 
semblance to a kangaroo. He gets his 
name from his uniform’s bulging 
pockets, as big as a kangaroo’s pouch. 
In them he carries toys, games, 
books, and a wide variety of gadgets 
to display to his audience. As the 
guide to the Treasure House, a chil- 





dren’s wonderland, Captain Kan- 
garoo plays games with puppet ani- 
mal friends, sings songs, reads stories, 
and ponders riddles posed by a talk- 
ing clock. 

Many in Keeshan’s audience are 
preschool children who are at loose 
ends while mother is trying to get 
dad’s breakfast, launch the older 
children off to school, feed baby, and 
do the dishes. The program also 
draws a large number of older chil- 
dren who have not yet left for school, 
or who are at home sick. 

Adults account for nearly a third 
of the viewers. They pause to see 
what their offspring are watching, 
and fall under the captain’s spell. 

Keeshan firmly believes that chil- 
dren have discrimination and taste. 
“You don’t have to yell at them as 
though they were deaf, to hold their 
attention,” he says. “Nor do you have 
to keep them on the edge of their 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. July, 1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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chairs with a perpetual racket. If 
you can be interesting, in a way they 
can understand, they'll listen.” 

He thinks that children are basic- 
ally eager to learn about new things 
and that they enjoy learning. Every 
program has some feature that is 
more than just fun, It may be a dem- 
onstration of what some familiar arti- 
cle is made of, a bit of nature study, 
a safety lesson. Keeshan tries to pre- 
sent these in informal and entertain- 
ing ways. 

“We have an agreement, don’t we, 
that we won't play in the street?” 
Keeshan reminds his young viewers. 

“We have an agreement with the 
cars. We won't play in the streets, 
and they won't play on the sidewalk. 
Wouldn’t cars look silly on the side- 
walk?” 

According to Keeshan’s mail, this 
approach has more effect than 
threats of punishment or hints of de- 
struction. 

Keeshan started acting for chil- 
dren when he was only 20 and close 
enough to his own childhood to 
know what children are like. He was 
born at Lynbrook, Long Island, but 
grew up in Forest Hills. His father 
was in the grocery business. Bob was 
one of four children in a closely knit 
Catholic family. As a child he liked 
to play imaginative games in which 
he would improvise a variety of mag- 
ical machines from old shoe boxes 
and kitchen utensils. 

“You don’t need so much imagina- 
tion any more,” he says now. “There 
are dump trucks that dump, fire en- 


gines with real extension ladders. 
But I think I had just as much fun 
using my imagination.” There is 
still a large element of imagination 
in some of the simple playthings that 
Keeshan shows his TV audience how 
to make: scissors-and-paste creations 
that a child can devise even if he has 
more enthusiasm than skill. 

Keeshan’s childhood was a happy 
one, filled with sand-lot baseball 
games, football, basketball, and 
books. But when he was 15, his 
world was turned upside down by 
the death of his mother. 

For a while Bob went through a 
period of moodiness and general dis- 
satisfaction with life that was re- 
flected in poor marks in school. ‘The 
one thing he did like about school, 
at that stage, was the dramatic club. 

In those days many aspiring 
youngsters took jobs as page boys at 
NBC studios in New York. While still 
in high school, Keeshan started 
working at NBC during vacations. 
During his last year of high school 
he held down a job on the night 
shift. After serving with the Marines 
during the 2nd World War he re- 
turned to nBc when television was 
in its infancy. 

He first helped out around the set 
of Bob Smith’s Howdy Doody pro- 
gram, At first, Keeshan’s duties were 
limited to arranging props, talking 
to the audience before the show 
started, and handing out prizes. Soon 
he emerged as Clarabelle, the mis- 
chievous clown who talked by honk- 
ing a horn. 
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After five years as Clarabelle, 
Keeshan got a chance to have a local 
TV children’s show of his own, built 
around another character called 
Corny the Clown. This clown 
talked, but Keeshan was not quite 
satisfied with the character. He and 
the show’s producer, Jack Miller, 
found that they agreed on what was 
wrong with the children’s programs 
that were then on the air. They de- 
cided to collaborate. 

What came out of their first effort 
was called Tinker the Toymaker. 
Tinker was an elderly character of 
the European fairy-story type. He 
showed off toys, played records, told 
stories, and occasionally worked in 
some educational items that three to 
eight-year-olds could absorb. 

When Tinker the Toymaker final- 
ly went on a New York station in 
1954, he drew a bigger local audi- 
ence than nsc and cps together. 
Tinker’s popularity convinced the 
big networks that a program that em- 
phasized low-keyed entertainment 
might have possibilities. By then the 
Ding Dong School program, pro- 
duced in Chicago, had proved that 
all children’s shows did not have to 
be based on slapstick. Css asked 
Keeshan and Miller to develop a net- 
work program along the lines of 
Tinker, but with a central character 
who was closer to children’s every- 
day experience. 

Bob and Jack conceived of a set- 
ting that would be somewhat like a 
museum, although not called a mu- 
seum. It would naturally have a 
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custodian. That is essentially Keesh- 
an’s role. He presides over an ever- 
changing collection of exhibits, 
dressed as a retired sea captain in a 
hybrid uniform with gold braid, a 
hat that is too small, and a coat that 
is too big. 

The night before the first audi- 
tion, Keeshan and Miller still had 
no name for the show. As they sat in 
a restaurant racking their brains, 
Keeshan recalled that as a small boy 
he had loved to keep a variety of 
things in his pockets, and that this 
habit had earned him the nickname 
of Kangaroo. The captain’s outsized 
pockets became a part of the show. 

Keeshan is assisted by Hugh Bran- 
nan as a laconic farmer named Mr. 
Greenjeans, and some engaging pup- 
pet characters, created by Cosmo ° 
Allegretti, who have personalities of 
their own. A special series of car- 
toons is made for the show by Terry- 
toons. They depict the adventures of 
an elfin superboy named Tom Ter- 
rific. 

The program first went on the air 
in October, 1955. It was soon ac- 
claimed by parents as the best chil- 
dren’s show ever produced. (It re- 
cently won the Peabody award for 
the best children’s show on TV in 
1957.) 

In his community as well as on the 
air, Keeshan is dedicated to helping 
children. In 1953 he decided to run 
for the West Islip board of educa- 
tion. At that time he was busy pre- 
paring for Corny the Clown. His 
only claim to fame had come from 
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his part as Clarabelle in the Howdy 
Doody show. This was not consid- 
ered to be an asset in running for the 
school board. 

“What does a crazy clown know 
about running schools?” people 
asked. But no one who met Keeshan 
could doubt his genuine interest in 
education. After a lively campaign, 
he was elected. 

Keeshan’s eldest child, Michael, 
six, has just started school; the 
others, Laurie Margaret, four, and 
Maeve, three, are still in nursery 
school. 

Keeshan thinks that all children, 
whatever their religion, should pray. 
He fostered the habit of prayer in 
his own children almost as soon as 
they could talk. Nearly every viewer 
endorses Keeshan’s idea of ending 
each program with the simple re- 
minder, “Don’t forget to say your 
prayers tonight, will you?” 

At home he tries to minimize his 
popularity as Captain Kangaroo. 
“Mine are typical kids,” he says em- 
phatically; “I want to keep them that 
way. Of course, kids enjoy boasting 
about their parents at a certain age; 
already Mike probably enjoys the 
publicity too much. I don’t want 
them to think there’s anything spe- 
cial about being related to Captain 
Kangaroo.” 

For this reason, Keeshan never 
seeks his children’s advice about the 
show. They usually watch it, and 
sometimes make comments, but no 
more than they do about other shows 
they see. In fact, the two little girls 
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seem hardly aware that they are 
watching their father. 

Indirectly, Keeshan has learned 
from his own family a great deal 
about what interests children. Live 
animals are often seen on his pro- 
grams because pets loom large in the 
Keeshan family. They have three 
dogs, one cat, three turtles, and 75 
tropical fish. 

From his own children, too, 
Keeshan gets an idea of how much 
can be absorbed. It is never too early, 
he has found, to inspire a love of 
books and pictures. When he reads 
a story on the program, he ends with 
a plug for reading. Once a month he 
discusses in simple terms a painting 
that would appeal to children, and 
has an expert from one of the New 
York galleries on hand to help. 

There are no guns, no outlaws, no 
bad men on the show. In the begin- 
ning, Keeshan was told by one par- 
ent that he gave children a distorted 
picture of life: he acted as if every- 
thing were nice, gentle, amusing, in 
the best of all possible worlds. After 
all, said the critic, that just isn’t the 
way life is, and children will have to 
face it. 

Keeshan was not convinced. He 
pointed out that there are plenty of 
other programs from which children 
can get an idea of the other side of 
life. Shooting, killing, war, deceit, 
and gangster-like behavior can be 
found on the TV screen almost any 
hour of the day or night, and the 
average child spends about 21 hours 
a week in front of a TV set. Keeshan 
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is determined that his weekly total of 
four and three quarters hours will be 
wholly warm and pleasant. 

One of the things mothers like 
best about Keeshan’s show is his 
solicitude for mothers in general. He 
got the idea of declaring “Be Good to 
Mommy’ days, when children were 
supposed to be especially considerate 
around the house. When one mother 
wrote that her little one was making 
quite a distinction in behavior be- 
tween “Be Good” days and ordinary 
days, Keeshan decided that every 
day should be a “Be Good to Mom- 
my” day. Now he only reminds the 
children from time to time that the 
policy is still in effect. 


In Our P arish 


There was a time when Bob 
Keeshan hoped to be a lawyer, and 
he retains a keen interest in the Jaw. 
Appearing before the world as a 
kindly grandfather puttering with 
toys, he cannot avoid an occasional 
wistful suspicion that some of his 
abilities will never receive full play 
in the role of Captain Kangaroo. But 
as the hands of the studio clock creep 
toward eight, Keeshan remembers 
that millions of parents are about to 
entrust their children to him for a 
little while. He realizes then that 
there is still, after all, a place in the 
atomic age for a man who loves chil- 
dren and knows how to make them 


happy. 


a friend of mine had just acquired a new home and a fifth child. 
One of her new neighbors dropped in to invite her to a meeting of the Altar and 


Rosary society. 


“Thank you,” my friend said, “but we’re not Catholics.” 
The neighbor gazed around at the houseful of offspring, and sighed, “It’s get- 
ting so you just can’t tell by the size of the family any more. Everybody’s got 


children.” 


Mrs. Richard Kruger. 


a joint meeting of public and parochial teachers was being held. 

Sisters from perhaps 20 different Religious Orders were present. 
One woman was apparently meeting nuns for the first time. In the course of a 
conversation about the various habits she remarked, “I’m so glad to see that you 
girls can wear a different garb each day. I always thought that you had to wear 


the same style all the time.’ 


Sister Catherine Ann, C.D.P. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 











By Joseph P. Blank 
Condensed from “Redbook”’* 
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Three Happy 
Blind Babies 


Pitiable withdrawn infants blossom 
into delightful kids in the circle of a 
loving family 


ARIE PeTrRactia learned by ac- 
cident that her triplets, Ste- 
phen, Gail, and Donna, were blind. 
Her pregnancy, the first and only 
one, had been difficult. She quit her 
job as a secretary to spend most of 
her time in bed. During the seventh 
month, X rays revealed the spines 
and heads of triplets. “I was scared 
and happy.” 

A week later, Feb. 8, 1953, the 
triplets were born in a Bronx hospi- 
tal. Together they weighed less than 
8% pounds, and Marie saw them 


only once before they were moved to 
a premature-baby center at another 
hospital. For several days they re- 
mained between life and death. But, 
aided by the oxygen that poured into 
their incubators, they survived. 

During her five days in the hospi- 
tal Marie came down with virus 
pneumonia and developed other 
complications. Instead of returning 
to her own 4th-floor Bronx walk-up 
apartment she went to her mother’s 
home for an extended convalescence. 
At night, when her husband Frank 
returned from work, the couple 
would talk about the babies. As soon 
as Marie recovered, they hoped to 
move into a five-room apartment in 
a new low-rental housing project. 
But Marie’s recovery was slow. 
Weeks went into months. 

When the children were four 
months old the hospital sent Frank 
a letter asking him to a conference. 
The doctors were gentle but matter- 
of-fact. “The children are small and 
very weak .... fortunate they're 
alive .... did all we could... . ret- 
rolental fibroplasia . . . . they're 
blind . . .. nothing can be done.” 

Retrolental fibroplasia CRF) is 
damage to the eyes of premature in- 
fants, generally resulting in total 
blindness. It appears to be caused by 
oxygen, the very element that en- 
ables “preemies” to survive. Un- 
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diluted oxygen pumped into the 
incubators apparently wrecks the del- 
icate, highly sensitive retinas of such 
babies. By the end of 1953, physi- 
cians were reducing the chances of 
RF by mixing the pure oxygen with 
air. 

The doctors advised Frank to keep 
the news from Marie until she had 
recovered. He left the conference 
room without a word. “It didn’t make 
sense,” he says. “The babies blind. 
Marie sick. | had never even met a 
blind person. Everything seemed 
mixed up.” 

He couldn’t sleep that night. He 
sat smoking cigarettes and staring 
into the blackness, endlessly asking 
himself the same questions: “What 
are we going to do? What will hap- 
pen to our babies?” 

After a week of silently struggling 
with himself he confided in his par- 
ents, his sister, and Marie’s mother. 
They agreed that it was better not 
to tell Marie just yet. 

A month later Marie walked down- 
stairs to the telephone in her parents’ 
candy store. She called the hospital 
nursery and, without introducing 
herself, asked for the weights of the 
triplets. 

“Donna is coming along fine. Six 
pounds, one ounce,” answered the 
nurse. “Isn’t it a shame she’s blind?” 

“Blind! What do you mean?” 

“Who is this?” the nurse demand- 
ed. 

“I’m the mother.” 

The nurse gasped, “Oh,” and hung 


up hastily. 
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Marie sat in the telephone booth, 
numbed by the shock. “It was as if 
someone close to me had suddenly 
died,” she says. 

Her mother, Rose Barbera, walked 
to the phone booth. Marie stared at 
her. “The nurse said Donna Lee was 
blind, mother,” she said. “What does 
she mean?” 

Mrs. Barbera, muttering some 
meaningless words of encourage- 
ment, took her daughter’s arm and 
guided her upstairs to bed. For a 
time Marie lay there sobbing. Then 
she rushed downstairs to the phone 
to call her doctor. “Is it only Donna 
or all three?” she asked. He talked 
long and earnestly, explaining that 
the babies were very young and that 
only the passage of time would de- 
termine their condition. 

“They're blind, then?” Marie 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

Marie stumbled back up to bed. 
“I couldn’t imagine my three babies 
being blind,” she said. “It didn’t 
seem possible.” That night Frank 
could find no words to say to his 
wife. 

As the initial shock wore off, the 
full dimensions of the problem en- 
gulfed Marie. For many nights she 
lay awake thinking, What did I ever 
do that God should punish me like 
that? To Frank’s mother she said, 
“How can my husband love me after 
I’ve given birth to these children?” 

But Frank remained calm, even- 
tempered, ready to face reality. “I 


believe in people,” he said. “I believe 
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that everybody connected with the 
babies tried to do his best. What hap- 
pened, happened, and now our job 
is to do our best for the babies.” 

“I couldn’t have straightened out 
without Frank,” Marie says. “All 
those weeks when I was nearly hys- 
terical, not knowing what to do about 
the children, he kept assuring me 
* that we would manage. I knew he 
was dying inside, too.” 

After Marie grew strong enough 
to leave her bed, she made regular 
visits to the hospital. She looked for- 
ward to the chance to cuddle and 
care for her triplets. The children 
remained weak, however, and came 
down with a long series of colds, 
coughs, measles, and other infec- 
tions which kept them hospitalized. 
To prevent other illnesses, the hospi- 
tal forbade visitors, and for four 
months Marie had to be content 
with standing in the nursery door- 
way, staring at her babies and mem- 
orizing their gestures. “Each time I 
left the hospital I felt lost and lone- 
ly,” she says. Sometimes, on the 90- 
minute subway ride from the hospi- 
tal to her apartment, she looked at 
the strange faces around her and 
thought: they don’t have my trou- 
bles. 

When the triplets were 15 months 
old, the Petraglias were told that 
their children were strong enough to 
be taken home. Marie had regained 
her strength. They had a five-room 
apartment. For a week before the re- 
union Marie and Frank moved be- 
tween exhilaration and despair. “I 


couldn’t wait to get them home,” 
Marie said. “Then I would think of 
what lay ahead and I would become 
terribly frightened.” 

“Some evenings we just sat, not 
talking, not even looking at each 
other,” Frank recalls. 

On Mother's day, May 9, 1954, 
Marie and Frank brought their ba- 
bies home. “The children were like 
rag dolls when we picked them up,” 
Frank said. “After lying on their 
backs for 15 months, they didn’t 
know what it was to be held. They 
never stopped crying.” 

Amid the first week’s confusion 
Marie tried to assess her job. At 15 
months the triplets were as helpless 
as newborn infants. They couldn’t 
even sit up. Without outdoor experi- 
ence, the children were alarmed into 
a crying spell by even a slight breeze 
or a warm ray of sunlight. 

“Anything strange frightened 
them,” Marie says. “And that went 
for Frank and me. They didn’t know 
I was their mother. Every time I took 
them out of the crib or tried to hold 
them, they cried. The first month, I 
cried as much as they did.” 

During a visit to the hospital for 
an eye examination, Marie was asked 
by a doctor, “Do you really want 
these children with you? Don’t be 
ashamed to tell me if you wish to 
send them away.” 

Marie shook her head angrily. 
“They're my babies,” she said. “I’ve 
waited 15 months for them, and I’m 
the only one who will take care of 
them.” 
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Her first job was love. She had to 
get the children to know and trust 
her. She talked to them, sang to 
them, cried with them. She gave 
them nothing but tenderness. She 
forced herself never to lose patience. 
Stevie was the most withdrawn. He 
wanted only to be in his crib. 

Over the course of several months 
the children learned to trust Marie. 
They knew that when they were in 
pain or were hungry, when they 
wanted the comfort of a familiar 
voice, Marie was there. 

Then they swung to the other ex- 
treme. They wanted Marie near 
them at all times. Screams followed 
her when she moved to the next 
room. For two weeks she sat in a 
chair, holding Gail’s hand through- 
out the night. Neighbors offered to 
help, but the children would not per- 
mit another person—even Frank, at 
first—to touch them. 

After love came the task of turn- 
ing the helpless triplets into children 
who could grow more self-reliant. 
They were afraid of change, so each 
new step took repetition, faith, and 
patience. Marie spent seemingly 
endless hours getting them acquaint- 
ed with the baby carriage. The same 
method had to be used with the 
stroller. Outside, they spent days 
learning to be at ease with normal 
sounds: passing cars, the voices of 
strangers, the cries and sounds of 
playing children, On weekends, 
Frank took over the job. 

To teach the triplets to walk, 
Marie first had to train them to sit 


up. She tried to strengthen their 
backs and improve their sense of bal- 
ance by playing Seesaw, Marjorie 
Daw, holding a child’s hands and 
swinging forward and _ backward. 
During the rocking she chattered 
and contrived little ditties to make a 
game of the learning process. When 
Stevie managed to sit by himself for 
a minute, Marie laughed and sang - 
and kissed him. In the evening 
Frank played the game with the chil- 
dren while Marie cooked, or cleaned 
up the apartment. 

Walking came next. When first 
placed on the floor, the children lay 
there as if tied. Marie and Frank 
played with them on the floor. They 
placed tinkling and rattling toys 
inches away from the children and 
urged them to reach out. They clat- 
tered pots and pans, luring the chil- 
dren toward the sounds. 

Marie put bells on the children’s 
shoes. She sang them into a standing 
position and, holding a child’s hands, 
walked slowly ahead, encouraging 
the child to take steps. Each little 
struggle was turned into a singing 
game, like, “Mamma will sing as 
Donna’s bells ring. First we'll walk, 
then we'll talk.” Stevie was the first 
to take an independent step. Marie 
spent an hour on the phone that 
night announcing the feat to friends 
and relatives. 

As each child progressed, Marie 
lavished praise and encouragement 
on the three. “Oh, Gail, look. Stevie 
took four steps. Now you and Don- 


na. Walk. Make the bells ring. 
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Come on. Good! Oh, wonderful!” 
Sometimes, as a child fought to pro- 
gress, Marie laughed, sang, and cried 
almost simultaneously. 

When Frank came home Marie 
would burst out with the news of the 
children’s accomplishments, and the 

couple would feel exhilarated. “It 
’ was a wonderful feeling to see the 
work pay off,’ Frank says. “We 
would look at each other and look at 
the kids, and just sit there and kind 


of celebrate.” 


Nothing was easy. Switching the 
children from baby foods to solids 
was a struggle. Some blind children, 
like the triplets, have trouble learn- 
ing what to do with solids. Stevie 
was the slowest to chew. He swal- 
lowed too quickly and gagged on his 
food. To teach him, Marie put food 
into her own mouth and placed 
Stevie’s hand over it. Then she 
spooned food onto his teeth, placed 
one hand on the top of his head and 
the other under his chin, and rhyth- 
mically pushed to simulate the chew- 
ing motion. On weekends Frank 
carried on the chore. It took Stevie 
six months to catch on. 

“Talking worried us,” Marie says. 
“How could we show them where 
sounds came from? We finally got 
the idea of putting their hands over 
our mouths when we talked.” Marie 
and Frank frequently repeated 
prayers to the children. “It gave the 
words more of a purpose,” Frank 
said. 

“Gail was the first to speak,” Marie 
says. “Her first word, one that she 


had heard me sing hundreds of 
times, was a mouthful: ‘Hallelujah.’ ” 
While still unable to speak, Gail ap- 
parently absorbed and memorized 
the Hail Mary. Soon she was able to 
lead her mother in the prayer. 

The fight to train the triplets was 
exhausting. Hardly a day passed that 
Marie didn’t have a_ headache. 
“Many times I felt I couldn’t take it 
any more,” Marie says. “Sometimes 
I would get a terrible urge to run 
away from everything. But no mat- 
ter how bad I felt during the day, I 
knew I would feel better when 
Frank got home. He would slow me 
down, tell me I was expecting too 
much too soon, and then he would 
take over.” 

After working a ten-hour day as 
counterman in a restaurant Frank 
would sing to the children and play 
with them. Often he finished the 
evening by bathing the triplets and 
getting them into bed. 

By ten at night, Marie and Frank 
scarcely had energy to crawl into 
bed. She often couldn’t finish a brief 
prayer before falling asleep, only to 
be jerked awake later by the cries of 
the children. 

To doctors, the prospects of the 
Petraglias’ saving the triplets from 
life in an institution looked remote. 
Nearly four years of progress have 
contradicted their gloomy predic- 
tions. The children have learned to 
walk, talk, and use utensils in eating. 
They have learned to, play together. 
They can identify hundreds of ob- 
jects. They attend the N.Y. Institute 
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for the Education of the Blind, in 
the Bronx, and their proficiency 
keeps improving. Marie even taught 
the children to play chords on the 
piano and to accompany her in duets. 

Throughout the ordeal Marie, 
Frank, and the triplets were never 
alone in their struggle. Marie says, 
“I don’t think a day has passed that 
someone hasn’t done something for 
us. The counselors from the Light- 
house, the New York association for 
the blind, visited me a lot in the 
early days and they were wonderful. 
They always encouraged me. When 
I thought the children would never 
learn to walk, they told me it was 
just a matter of a little more time 
and a little more patience. They told 
me I knew more about the children 
than they did, and that I had to use 
my common sense and trust my ma- 
ternal instincts.” 

When the Petraglias brought the 
children home, a neighbor, Eleanore 
Zemenick, spent a week at the apart- 
ment doing most of the housework 
and all the shopping. When she left, 
household workers were sent in by 
the Catholic Charities, the Domini- 
can Sisters, and the Lighthouse. 

Joe Greenstein, owner of an appli- 
ance store, who had read of the tri- 
plets in the paper, sent up a gift of a 
washing machine. Three years later, 
when the washer had worn out from 
overuse, he sent up a new machine. 

Members of the Triplet Mothers 
association gave Marie a carriage, a 
stroller, and some clothing. They also 
bucked up her morale with several 


phone calls each week. The local 
shoe store cut 20% off the cost of her 
purchases. Other merchants also of- 
fered discounts. One children’s cloth- 
ing-store owner said, “Take the 
clothes you need. Pay me when you 
can.” 

One summer morning when the 
children were due for an eye exam- 
ination, Marie was sitting on a bench 
in the project grounds wondering 
where she would get the money to 
pay the bill. Several women dropped 
by to chat. In the course of general 
talk about the cost of living, Marie 
mentioned her high medical bills. A 
few days later one of the women 
knocked on Marie’s door and handed 
her nearly $80 donated by families 
in the housing project. 

Relatives, neighbors, and friends 
were in the house almost every day. 
Marie's sister Sandy visited each 
weekend to lend a hand with house- 
work and cooking. On Saturdays, 
neighborhood high-school] girls did 
shopping, ironing, and houseclean- 
ing. Girl Scouts brought gifts of 
mittens, slippers, and robes for the 
children. 

Neighbors made a point of coming 
in at mealtimes to help Marie feed 
the children and clean up after 
meals. Several times a day women 
rapped on the door to ask, “Marie, 
I’m going to the store. Is there any- 
thing you need?” 

Other neighbors, like Izzy and 
Leah Schlam or Josie Montuori, tele- 
phoned in the early evening and 
asked, “Frank and you eat yet? No? 
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Good. We'll be right over.” They 
brought in their dinners, including 
enough for Marie and Frank. 

“At first it was a shock to be 
around the children,” Izzy says. “A 
lot of people were afraid to look at 
them. But that changed when people 
saw no bitterness or pity in that 
house. Look at what has happened. 
The triplets more and more become 
children, not blind children.” 

Gail, Donna, and Stevie laugh, 
play together, and fight among them- 
selves. They listen to TV. When 
they scratch a finger, they yell for a 
Band-aid. Gail goes to her mother’s 
closet, announces she’s after the 
high-heeled gold shoes, slips them 
on, and goes clomping around the 
house. 

The once withdrawn children 


are always ready for guests and free- 
ly give affectionate hugs to anyone 
who enjoys their company. Gail and 
Donna love to gossip on the tele- 
phone. When Frank comes home at 


night, the children cluster around 
him for a kiss and Stevie pushes 
through with, “I want to see daddy.” 
Marie says, “At the beginning we 
decided to take whatever these chil- 
dren brought us in joy and sorrow. 
Now we can expect more and more 
joys.” 

One of the witnesses to the trans- 
formation was Vincent D. Austin, a 
reporter for the Bronx edition of the 
New York Post, who has written sev- 
eral stories about the triplets. He 
frequently spoke to his city editor, 
Mort Schiffer, about the family. 


After one conversation Schiffer sug- 
gested, “Wouldn't it be nice if the 
community could do something for 
the Petraglias? Maybe a house. That 
would give Marie plenty of working 
room and the kids a safe yard.” 

In the spring of 1957, a group of 
young businessmen reorganized the 
disbanded Bronx Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. To get the Jaycees off 
to a good start, stockbroker Herbert 
A. Kroner visited the Bronx office of 
the Post to inquire about ideas for a 
worthy community project. He spoke 
to Austin, who instantly suggested a 
house for the Petraglias. 

The idea sounded fine to Kroner. 
He talked to other Jaycee members, 
who visited the Petraglias and agreed 
with Jaycee president Geno Del Fino 
that “we had to build this house.” 

“We decided not to turn the affair 
into a fund-raising campaign,” Jaycee 
member Hank Popowitz explains. 
“We wanted the people in our 
town, the Bronx, to believe it was 
important to help a neighbor. Out 
in the country, when a barn burns 
down, neighbors gather to rebuild it. 
That's the spirit we were looking for 
here.” 

After making inquiries and get- 
ting responses like “Count us in” and 
“We want to be part of this,” the 
Jaycees returned to Marie and Frank 
and said, “The Bronx is going to 
build you a house.” 

Paul Trapani, a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
volunteered to design a ranch house 
especially suited to the Petraglias, 
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“The basic need was to provide in- 
door and outdoor play areas within 
view of the mother while she was at 
household chores,” he explained. 

Behind the leadership of Michael 
Rizzo, president of the Bronx Board 
of Business Agents, 22 building 
unions agreed to furnish all the labor 
needed to put up the house. The 
Esca club, a civic organization, do- 
nated a plot of land in a quiet neigh- 
borhood within walking distance of 
stores. The Columbus alliance, an- 
other civic group, put in the founda- 
tion for the house. John Pitz made 
the survey of the property. All par- 
ties involved in the necessary legal, 
brokerage, title-search and filing, and 
title-policy operations waived their 
fees. 

Jaycee members Milt Marguiles, 
Nat Cosnowsky, Larry Field, Ted 
Holub, and Frazier Davidson, as 


Volkswagen nipping at the wheels of 
a big truck. Edyth Merritt 


The kind of person who ends all her 


sentences in paragraphs. 
Mrs. Helen Kolenko 


A professional againster. 
H. Allen Smith 


well as reporter Vince Austin, spent 
their evenings and weekends talking 
to businessmen. From every part of 
the Bronx came donations of build- 
ing materials. 

Neither Marie nor Frank can 
really believe what has happened. 
Their four-bedroom brick house is 
nearing completion. It still seems like 
a dream. They keep talking about 
the hundreds of people involved in 
the planning and building. “They're 
really all strangers to us,” Frank says 
incredulously, “yet here they are, 
working for us, and all we can say is 
‘Thank you.’ It seems almost like a 
miracle.” 

Marie looks at her children—Gail 
playing with a tinkling toy, Donna 
Lee banging on the piano, Stevie 
rolling a marble on the floor—and 
says, with a smile, “Maybe there'll 
be a real miracle some day.” 


Temperamental: easy glum, easy glow. 
St. Paul “Dispatch” 


He left the hotel room: he couldn’t get 
it into his bag. Mary C. Dorsey 


Wind pausing to catch its breath. 
William P. Rogers 


A statesman knows everything; a poli- 
tician, everybody. Art Linkletter 


Moments to wrap in tissue of gold. 
Anne Parrish 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 








By Julius Segal 





That Old-fashioned Will Power 


“Freedom to choose” remains 
basic to human nature, says 
a clinical psychologist 





HE MAN SITTING opposite my 

T desk was, by his own bland 

admission, an adulterer. He 

had come to see me at the insistence 

of his wife, who was struggling to 

preserve her home. “I just can’t give 

up my affair, doctor,” he said. “I’m 

too involved already. You're a psy- 

chologist, though. Maybe you can 
help me.” 

A friend of mine across the table 
at lunch the other day was coughing 
repeatedly. The deep, throaty cough 
had racked his body for weeks. Be- 
tween wheezes he dragged on a ciga- 
rette—his third within an hour. 

“Why do you smoke?” I asked. 

His answer came between gasps. 
“How can I quit? It’s impossible. I 
guess I ought to get myself hypno- 
tized. I want to stop, but I can’t.” 

One of my neighbors who works 
overtime and weekends to pay heavy 
medical bills brought home a new 
chromium-studded convertible a 
while ago. “I needed that car like a 
hole in the head,” he admitted. “I got 
talked into it by the ads.” 

Taken singly, the incidents I men- 
tion don’t seem very significant ex- 
cept, of course, to the persons direct- 
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ly involved. Taken together, though, 
they form a pattern that is sympto- 
matic of a cancerous weakness evi- 
dent among Americans today. With- 
out being aware of our loss, millions 
of us are giving up one of the most 
important aspects of our human na- 
ture: the power of exercising free 
will. 

The situation, unhappily enough, 
has been nurtured by popular psy- 
chology. A barrage of public state- 
ments about modern psychological 
techniques has been giving rise to the 
notion that ordinary mortals must 
depend for their thoughts, decisions, 
behavior—their very existence—upon 
the “headshrinkers,” the persuaders, 
the brainwashers. 

Like most misconceptions, this 
one, too, is based on a germ of truth. 
Psychologists today can indeed tell 
us more about ourselves than ever 
before. They can uncover hidden 
motives. They can tell us, with con- 





Dr. Segal is with the Human Re- 
sources Research organization at 
George Washington university. 
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siderable accuracy, just what makes 
us tick. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we must begin to look up- 
on ourselves as robots. We have still 
the power to act on our own. 

Yet false as it is, the idea that our 
destinies can be manipulated by the 
powers of modern psychology is be- 
ing bought—lock, stock, and Ror- 
schach. The result could be a nation 
of human vegetables. 

Our tendency to slough off per- 
sonal responsibility rev aa itself in 
many ways. It became bitterly appar- 
ent after the Korean War, when 


Americans sought easy explanations 
for the behavior of the minority of 
our pow’s who succumbed psycho- 
logically to their communist captors. 

Why did some of our pow’s sign 
petitions against their own leaders, 


make recordings condemning Amer- 
ica, inform on their fellow captives? 
The popular answer: they were 
“brainwashed.” All that they did 
was done against their will. The 
enemy simply used ait powers 
or drugs on them 

A study of returning pow’s which 
I conducted for the army failed to 
support any such easy answers to 
hard questions. Except for a few 
cases, “brainwashing” was merely a 
coverall pulled over the entire ugly 
episode, not by the pow’s themselves, 
but by those of us at home who were 
looking for a ready abdication of re- 
sponsibility. 

There was, by and large, no magic 
laundering of the psyche in the 
Korean compounds. The decision of 


each man to collaborate with the 
communists or to resist them was his 
own. 

True, the enemy played cruelly 
upon the normal human desire to 
seek pleasure and avoid pain. For 
the pow who collaborated, there 
were ample rewards. For the one who 
resisted, there was punishment. In a 
sense, the communists held out a 
carrot in one hand, a stick in the 
other. 

The responsibility for imposing 
the cruel choice belonged to the ene- 
my, yet the responsibility for making 
the choice was each man’s own. 

If we are to help our young people 
build the strength to meet similarly 
cunning designs of a possible future 
enemy, we had better start now by 
teaching them that each of us has 
the potential for using our free will, 
even behind barbed wire. 

We have more recently been hear- 
ing a great deal about another kind 
of brainwashing, “hidden _persua- 
sion.” It is practiced not on pow’s 
but on American consumers. Again 
the idea is being sold that the indi- 
vidual is a powerless victim of forces 
controlled by others, the grey-flan- 
neled brainwashers of Madison Ave. 

The idea is that you don’t even 
use your free will to decide on rou- 
tine household purchases. Through 
the medium of modern advertising 
techniques, you can now supposedly 
be made to buy soup A, or to vote 
for candidate B, without ever know- 
ing why and, perhaps, even against 


your better judgment. 
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Even more recently, a new kind 
of advertising, the “subliminal” kind, 
has hit the headlines. Soon, accord- 
ing to current warnings, you may be 
bombarded with TV commercials 
you can’t see, or radio messages you 
can’t hear which will affect your be- 
havior when you go shopping or 
voting. 

Are Americans really such push- 
overs? 

Granted, certain techniques of 
psychology can be used to find out 
some of the things we want, to design 
ads and packages that are most likely 
to make us buy. Scientific studies 


show, however, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to persuade a person to 
act against his convictions if those 
convictions are strong. Even under 
hypnosis, you will not do anything 


that goes contrary to your usual 
modes of behavior and your own par- 
ticular set of values. 

There is no evidence that adver- 
tisers have uncovered any effective 
schemes for thought control, any 
techniques for making us surrender 
the power of free will. The hidden 
persuaders would, of course, like you 
to believe that they have. They are 
delighted with the present attitude 
of acquiescence. 

If you think you have no capacity 
to make choices of your own, you 
may indeed end up like my neigh- 
bor, buying things you need “like a 
hole in the head.” “And if you are 
weak-willed you are just the ‘kind of 
person the subliminal advertisers are 
gunning for. 


Such readiness to surrender the 
power of free will to others is fre- 
quently betrayed by those who seek 
the help of a psychologist. 

As a vocational counselor, I am 
often asked for advice by young peo- 
ple trying to choose a career. To be 
sure, some of the problems put to me 
are legitimate enough. What are the 
current opportunities for engineers? 
Do I have enough mechanical apti- 
tude for a career in TV repair? What 
shall I do: finish school first, or get 
married now? These are sensible 
questions, and a psychologist’s skills 
can help answer them. 

Too many clients, however, are 
likely to approach the psychologist 
in a stance of unconditional surren- 
der. They think that by coming to 
him, they free themselves from all 
responsibility for decision making. 
Young people today frequently seek 
counseling not for a confirmation of 
their goals, or an objective evaluation 
of alternative courses of action. In- 
stead, they come to the “headshrink- 
er” with nothing save a messy bundle 
of personal responsibilities that they 
want desperately to dump in his of- 
fice. 

“What's the use of knocking my- 
self out trying to figure what I ought 
to do?” a college junior asked me last 
week. “Gimme some of those tests, 
and you tell me.” 

The value and meaning of “those 
tests” have been oversold. Good tests 
do, of course, serve a real purpose. If 
I want to advise a client, I know I 
can use them to help tell me some- 
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thing about his abilities, his intelli- 
gence, his personality. 

Like the young college man, how- 
ever, many people tend to regard 
the psychologist’s tools as a new kind 
of magic, the final word on what a 
man can and cannot do in life or, 
worse yet, as a guarantee that he'll 
succeed in doing what he sets out to 
do. 

Vocational tests just don’t work 
that way. No technique we've been 
able to devise thus far gets at that 
indefinable X called will power Cor 
motivation if you like): the thing 
that’s in you that makes you succeed 
with whatever intelligence, apti- 


tudes, or even handicaps that you 
might have. 

Edison didn’t take a test to meas- 
ure his inspiration vs. perspiration po- 


tential, and the lives of thousands of 
other productive individuals are wit- 
nesses to a truth now being studi- 
ously avoided: no real progress or 
growth is possible when personal re- 
sponsibility i is buried, and the will to 
do is willingly surrendered. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is that readi- 
ness to escape the responsibilities of 
will power more apparent than in 
the current attitude toward crime. 
The most popular explanation of 
criminal behavior to be heard today 
goes something like this: “After all, 
it’s the world that’s at fault. It is so- 
ciety that makes the criminal.” 

It’s everybody’s fault, it seems, yet 
nobody’s—least of all that of the cen- 
tral figure in the problem, the crimi- 
nal himself. 


People who use this kind of rea- 
soning need to recognize a simple 
fact of life: none of us is irrevocably 
doomed by his environment. With a 
will, seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stories can be overcome. 

Sociologists Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, after lengthy studies, have 
concluded that there is no single fac- 
tor in the making of a youthful crim- 
inal. Broken homes, slums, insecuri- 
ty—al] these and many more factors 
often play a part, but in the final 
analysis, they tell us, it is the interac- 
tion between a young person and his 
environment that tells the story. It’s 
what he does with what he’s got, 
how he handles the world he inher- 
its, that determines the kind of per- 
son he becomes. 

Children have more, much more, 
than a “personality” willed to them 
by others. They can be taught to 
recognize the obligation to choose be- 
tween right and wrong, even when it 
means a painful decision. 

What I have said does not apply 
to the mentally ill. Many sick people 
cannot make a valid choice. But there 
are many more healthy ones who can 
and don’t because “psychology” has 
taken them off the hook. 

The children of today are growing 
up in an era which makes no com- 
promise with weakness. America par- 
ticularly faces a world filled with 
danger and challenge. Yet we can 
give our children what they need 
most: self-reliance, and the courage 
to face up to issues and to choose be- 
tween various courses of action. 





By A. R. McElwain 





Roman Seminary for 


the Middle-Aged 


The Beda, for late vocations, draws 
concert pianists, bakers, majors, bankers 


pa arte Bernard A-—, 
._) a first-year student, was heading 
for the classroom, philosophy books 
under his arm, when I met him to- 
day.” Even in a lifetime of journal- 
ism, one rarely has occasion to begin 
a news story with a statement like 
that. But I have written several such 
sentences during my last year or so 
in Rome. 

“After 25 years in a crack British 
regiment,” runs one of them, “Major 
S—, 49, has arrived in Rome to begin 
studies for the priesthood.” Another: 
“A 41-year-old former cost account- 
ant from Australia is now in his third 
year at the Pontifical Beda college.” 
Still another: “A former American 
air force officer, until recently sta- 
tioned with naTo forces in Italy, is to 
become a priest at the Pontifical Beda 
college.” 

The Beda, or the College of St. 
Bede, in the Via S. Nicolo da Tolen- 
tino in Rome, is the only Catholic 
seminary of its kind in the world. 
Pope Leo XIII founded it in 1898 as 
an institution for English-speaking 
late vocationists: men who are called 
to the priesthood at the third, sixth, 


or even the ninth hour. It has been 
aptly said that if that seasoned con- 
vert St. Paul had lived today, he 
would almost certainly have been 
sent to the Beda! 

“Il mio collegio,” Pope Leo called 
it: “My college.” And he dedicated 
it to the great English scholar and 
saint, Bede the Venerable. 

The Beda stemmed from the Col- 
legio Ecclesiastico, which Pope Pius 
IX set up at Cardinal Wiseman’s re- 
quest, near St. Peter's basilica in 
1852. The Collegio was to be a house 
of studies for a group of distinguished 
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Anglicans who, soon after the resto- 
ration of the English Catholic hier- 
archy in 1850, had joined the Catho- 
lic Church and wished to become 
priests. 

In 1897, Cardinal Vaughan, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, persuaded 
Pope Leo XIII to develop his prede- 
cessor’s idea. Cardinal (then Mon- 
signor) Merry del Val helped work 
out the details, and the Beda was 
born. Its object was “to train and 
form for the priesthood English con- 
verts, and others of mature age, and 
to enable English priests to pursue 
further studies in Rome.” 

The seminary’s main problem was 
how to deal with middle-aged men 
who, whether converts or not, had 
abandoned their professions or trades 
to become’priests. By that time, their 
minds were pretty well “fixed,” their 
habits formed. 

The Beda course lasts four years, 
instead of the usual seven or more. 
It was found that older men can 
work hard for four years, whereas 
they would become tired and dis- 
couraged if they had to face a longer 
period. Lectures on philosophy and 
theology are given in English, while 
studies are made from the usual 
Latin textbooks. But although the 
normal seminary course has been 
condensed, nothing is omitted. 

The Beda does not compete with 
any other seminary. No man under 
24 is eligible for it, and he must be 
“adopted” by a bishop (thus ensuring 
him a diocese after ordination) be- 
fore he is accepted. 


For the past 30 years, the Pontifi- 
cal Beda college has been guided and 
developed by its amiable, scholarly 
rector, Msgr. Charles L. H. Duche- 
min, himself an old Beda student. 
He was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in 1886. His father was the son 
of one of Napoleon’s naval officers; 
he was a friend of Cardinal Newman 
and organist at the Birmingham ora- 
tory, which Newman founded. Mon- 
signor Duchemin earned his M.A. at 
Cambridge university, and was a 
lawyer in Birmingham before he de- 
cided to become a priest. Pope Pius 
XI appointed him rector of the Beda 
college in 1928. He succeeded the 
late Msgr. H. K. Mann, author of the 
monumental Lives of the Popes of 
the Middle Ages. 

When Monsignor Duchemin was 
appointed protonotary apostolic in 
1939, one of the rector’s admirers 
made a memorable speech about him. 
Monsignor Duchemin, he said, made 
an ideal rector for three reasons: 1. 
He was learned, but not too learned: 
he had the precious capacity for 
suffering even fools gladly. 2. He 
was healthy, but not too healthy: he 
had that ready sympathy where phys- 
ical ailments were concerned which 
is found in people who have had 
some taste of ill health in their own 
lives. 3. He was holy, but not “too 
holy”: he had none of the petty 
pieties so frequently confused with 
real holiness, and never showed him- 
self impatient of the spiritual difh- 
culties of those whom he had out- 
stripped in developing virtues. 





ROMAN SEMINARY FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED 55 


Monsignor Duchemin himself has 
described the agreeable atmosphere 
of the Beda as the result of combin- 
ing a seminary, an English universi- 
ty, and an officers’ mess. The military 
reference is apt. Through the years, 
the Beda has held a special appeal 
for military men. There at the pres- 
ent moment is 31-year-old Maj. John 
Charles Maule Ramsay, formerly of 
the Scots Guards and son of one of 
Scotland’s oldest families. He spent 
1] years in his famous regiment be- 
fore going to the Beda in 1955. He 
will be ordained in Rome _ next 
March. 

Ramsay is well over six feet tall 
and is still unmistakably of “the 
Guards” in his carriage. He first 
thought about becoming a priest 
when he was 16. But at 17 he went 
straight into the British Army from 
Eton (“I was one of the rare Catholic 
Etonians”). In 1955, he heard the 
famed Jesuit preacher Father Joseph 
Christie at Farm Street church in 
London,* but it was not until he had 
been on service in Cyprus and Egypt 
that his mind was made up. 

At the Beda, one of Ramsay’s class- 
mates was former Coldstream Guards 
Col. Rolf Elwes, brother of portrait 
painter Simon Elwes and Msgr. Val- 
entine Elwes, of Oxford university. 
Father Rolf Elwes was ordained at 
Westminster cathedral a few months 
ago. Another classmate was former 
Royal Artillery Maj. Wilfrid Tighe, 
now Father Tighe of the London 


oratory in England. 
*See CATHOLIC DIGEST, May, 1958, p. 90. 


Father Frank B. Harding of Oma- 
ha, Neb., is one of five Americans at 
the Beda. Father Harding, who is 
doing postgraduate work, was in the 
American Air Force and was sta- 
tioned with the NATO command in 
Italy until 1954. He will go to the 
Washington, D.C., diocese. Among 
his companions are recently ordained 
Father Anthony Moore, who used to 
work in the Chase National bank in 
New York, and Lyle Kennedy, who 
was in the real-estate business in 
New York. 

The Beda’s most notable Ameri- 
can convert-student was undoubted- 
ly the late Dr. Peabody Selden De- 
lany, pastor for many years of the 
Anglican Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. He was 56 when he entered 
the Church in 1930. He went to 
the Beda the same year, was or- 
dained in 1934, and died in 1935. 
His time at the Beda, he always de- 
clared, was the happiest of his whole 
life. 

To Rome also came Dr. Delany’s 
assistant, now Msgr. Henry K. 
Pierce. He was received into the 
Church at historic San Clemente’s 
by Father Michael Brown, O.P. 
(now Master-General of the Domini- 
cans ), entered the Beda in 1933, and 
was ordained in 1936. Monsignor 
Pierce, who lives in Rome, was co- 
founder of the New York Confrater- 
nity of Unity. 

Another American, Ashley Pettis 


—concert pianist, Cosadion of New 


York’s Composers’ Forum, and au- 
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thor of several books on music—went 
to the Beda in 1950, when he was 50. 
He was ordained in 1954, and is 
now teaching at St. John Vianney 
seminary in Bloomingdale, Ohio. A 
well-known former lawyer, Msgr. 
George Lewis Smith, was ordained 
from the Beda in 1937, when he was 
33, and became a parish priest in 
South Carolina. 

Through the Beda have passed 
men from almost every calling: Prot- 
estant ministers, soldiers, sailors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, schoolmasters, business- 
men, craftsmen, musicians, and 
artists. Well-known British water- 


colorist Hildred F. Harpin was en- 
rolled at 50 this year. One of the 
doctors became chaplain to a Catho- 
lic hospital; a radiologist became a 


canon in England; a motor expert 


CHILD OF NATURE 


became treasurer and master of cere- 
monies of his diocese. 

Several schoolmasters who came to 
the Beda are now religious examin- 
ers. An assistant postmaster-general 
became vice-chancellor of his diocese 
in India. An ex-policeman appropri- 
ately found himself a prison chap- 
lain. Recently, the students greeted 
with extraordinary enthusiasm the 
news that a pastry cook from Aus- 
tralia was about to enter the semi- 
nary. 

After nearly 36 years in its present 
position, the Beda is soon to have a 
new home. It will be on a piece of 
Vatican land presented by the Holy 
Father, opposite the renowned St. 
Paul’s-Outside-the-Walls. It will ac- 
commodate 76 instead of the present 
55 seminarians. 


An American youngster visiting London with his parents was asked by an English 
friend what he had Reread most interesting about the city. 


“The double-decked buses,” 


replied the lad. 
“Oh, really?” said the Englishman. “Don’t you have them i in your city? 
“No,” the child answ ered. “All our buses are ranch-type.” 


sy 


F.B. 


A farmer’s family out sightseeing along the Mississippi river one Sunday after- 
noon had seen several hoate and barges going upstream and downstream. The last 
to come in view was propelled by a large paddle wheel at its stern. 

Four-year-old Becky, who was born and raised on a grain farm, looked at the 


boat and exclaimed excitedly, 


“Look, mommy, they’re combining the water.” 


Drovers’ Telegram. 


I overheard our eight-year-old son Tom and one of his playmates discussing the 
condition of another lad who lives in our neighborhood. 


said Tom. 


“He’s awful sick,” 


“He has that disease—I’ve forgot the name— 


where the red popsicles eat up all the white popsicles.” 


Ernest Blevins. 
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By Inez Robb 
Condensed from the St. Paul “Dispatch”* 








HE SOAP INDUSTRY of America 

has just received a sizable order 
from me for thousands of pretty pink 
pellets approximately the size and 
shape of bonbons. 

From now on, I plan to carry a 
supply of these in my pockets for 
distribution to any and all Ameri- 
cans unable to speak even a simple, 
declarative sentence without blas- 
pheming. In no other civilized nation 
is blasphemy part and parcel of the 
everyday speech of men, women, 
and even children. 

But we Americans are obviously 
unable to open our mouths without 
taking in vain the name of God and 
of his Son. This blasphemy extends 
through every segment of our society 
to such an extent that it is impossible 
today, from the conversational tone 
and content, to distinguish the draw- 
ing room from the dockside. 

Taxi drivers are notoriously short 
of temper and tough of tongue. But 


Soap for Blasphemers 


America is the only country 
where cursing is part and 


parcel of everyday speech 


today any Ivy League senior can give 
him cards, spades, big and little cas- 
sino, and still beat him at the kind 
of language that was once associated 
with a logging camp. 

I had two experiences within 60 
minutes that convinced me that foul 
language is so much a part of the 
American scene that few people are 
even aware of the blasphemous in- 
road it has made or the abysmal 
moral tone it gives us as a people. 
The driver of a cab in which I was 
riding became so enraged at another 
driver that he leaned out of the cab, 
spat at the other man, and loosed a 
stream of language that sent me, as 
soon as possible, to wash out my ears 
with soap. 


When I demanded that he apolo- ° 


gize immediately, the driver was 
more amazed than offended. “— 
——, lady,” he protested, “no one else 
objects to my langwich.” He was so 
surprised by my reaction that he 
apologized without protest. 

Less than an hour later, at a party 
in a beautiful home attended by the 


*55 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. July 9, 1958. © 1958 by United Features Syndicate, Inc., 
New York City, and reprinted with permission. 
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flower and chivalry of New York, | 
heard casual conversation that made 
the taxi driver’s outburst seem rather 
pallid. An old-time fishwife would 
have blushed at the continuous ref- 
erences to the kennel, coupled with 
appeals to the Almighty. 

For years I have felt that persons 
who were forced to blaspheme to 
make a conversational point simply 
lacked command of an adequate vo- 

cabulary to express themselves. This 
always ‘seemed odd in view of the 
fact that the English language is 
endlessly rich, beautiful, and varied. 

But now I am convinced that 
blasphemy has become a part of the 
American way and that we Ameri- 
cans curse as casually as we breathe. 
It is one of the traits or characteristics 
of our land that causes Europeans to 
look at us askance, and then down 
their noses. 

It is a barbarous habit, and we can- 
not cry that it is a hangover from the 
frontier. In my childhood I knew 





Mrs. Robb writes from the van- 
tage point of a skilled and sensi- 
tive reporter who has pounded 
enough beats to know bad lan- 
guage when she hears it. In 34 
years as a newswoman, she has 
covered everything from high so- 
cietv Cas society editor of the 
New York Dail) News) to the 
2nd World War (as a correspon- 
dent in Africa and Europe for 
the International News Service ). 

Newsweek (21 July '58). 











men who had helped tame the West, 
and the language that one hears on 
all sides today would have outraged 
them in its crudity and irreverence. 
Blasphemy is a foul habit that de- 
grades us and reflects on our country. 
We ought to take the pledge and cut 
it out. And from now on I’m going 
to pass out my soap pellets to those 
who need ’em. I'd rather they'd foam 
at the mouth than me at the ears. 





KID STUFF 


Last St. Valentine’s day an eight-year-old coed at St. Albert’s parochial school 
received a beautiful heart- -shaped box of chocolates from her current bov friend. 
On the enclosed card was the tender inscription: “To Helen—with all my allow- 
ance.’ Mrs. S. Lee. 


A teen-age girl decided to treat her brother toa matinee movie on his 12th birth- 
day. At the ‘box office, she asked for one “junior” and one children’s ticket. 
“How old is the boy?” asked the ticket taker suspiciously. 
“This is his 12th birthday,” the girl conceded. “But he wasn’t born until late 
in the afternoon.” Frances Benson. 











By John Alex Bisbee 





All-American Abbot 


Father Augustine no longer rides 


herd on Easter bunnies 


TraApPIsT MONK hoisted 

himself easily onto a lower 

limb of a Georgia pine tree. 
He had been a boxer in youth, and 
hard manual work still kept him built 
like one. But this tree climbing was 
for spiritual, not physical, exercise. 
The monk’s sister had just died, and 
he was seeking a solitary place for 
meditation. 

Her death had not plunged him 
into grief. She had been a nun, and 
had died peacefully after a long sick- 
ness. Father Augustine simply want- 
ed to think things out, away from all 
the demands of the monastery. 

As he perched like an ow] on the 
pine branch, he heard voices in the 
woods. They could not be monks’ 
voices, for they were boisterous. They 
grew louder. The newcomers ap- 
proached Father Augustine’s retreat, 
and he saw that they were loggers. 
Without glancing up, they went to 
work on the first likely tree: the very 
one the monk was roosting in. 

Father Augustine told me about 
this experience shortly after it oc- 
curred. He added with a smile, “I 
guess I just wasn’t meant to meditate 
that day!” 


The tree-climbing priest is now 
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Abbot M. Augustine Moore, 0.c.s.0., 
the new head of the Trappist Abbey 
of Our Lady of the Holy Ghost at 
Conyers, Ga. The Trappists are the 
monks who “never speak.” But dur- 
ing my six years of rubbing elbows 
with Father Augustine at the abbey, 

he did a lot of ‘talking, though not 
with his voice. As he bounced his 
way through the silent cloisters, his 
whole body would say Hello to ev- 
eryone he met. 

Before entering the Gethsemani, 
Ky., abbey, Father Frederick icons 
had been for five years one of the 
most beloved secular priests in the 
Louisville diocese. He loved people, 
and particularly loved gabbing with 
them. But, like Thomas Merton, he 
chose to help them and save his own 
soul by a life of continual prayer and 
obedience. 

Father Augustine Chis name in 
Religious life) was sent from Geth- 
semani to the Conyers abbey. He 
found himself hard put to obey the 
Trappist eight-hour daily prayer 
schedule, plus the other jobs his tal- 
ents brought him. The continual 
prayer became a continual struggle 
to pray, ina Community where many 
others needed his help. 
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Father Augustine took his solemn 
vows shortly after I entered the Ab- 
bey of Our Lady of the Holy Ghost. 
To the day I left the Community, he 
Was an inspiration to me. As soon as 
the abbot made him a spiritual di- 
rector, many of us novices flocked to 
him with our problems. 

The exchanges of confidence were 
revealing on both sides. He told me 
that once in a hospital he was over- 
whelmed with pity by the cries of 
women from the maternity floor. 
Sick as he was, he crawled out of 
bed, and knelt down to pray for 
them. (His own mother, he dis- 
closed, had given birth to all ten of 
hers at home, in a house “a little the 
other side of the tracks.” 

One time I was showing him my 
new flock of chickens in the brooder 
house. He spied one yellow chick 
outside the barrier, cheeping piteous- 
ly. I shall never forget the tenderness 
with which he swooped down on it 
like a mother hen and cuddled it 
back into the brood. 

Many novices who went with 
drawn faces to see him would leave 
an hour later with a bit of his infec- 
tious grin. His favorite advice when 
things went bad was to “pick up the 
pieces and start over.” He grew so 
popular as a confessor and “someone 
to talk things over with” that we had 
to waylay him almost a day in ad- 
vance to make an appointment by 
sign language. 

Father Augustine would have 
made a good musical-comedy pro- 


ducer. On a feast of St. Patrick, he 


returned my traditional sign of con- 
gratulation by breaking into an Irish 
jig. One year the abbot gave him 
permission (or maybe the job was 
assigned him) to “decorate” the mon- 
astery for Easter. Some of the old- 
er monks rubbed their sleepy eyes 
in amazement (we had been in the 
chapel since ] a.m.) when the dawn 
of the great day showed us a bevy of 
rabbits around the inner courtyard. 
And smiling at us from the flower 
garden stood a six-foot Macy’s-win- 
dow Easter bunny. (I never found 
out where he got the materials.) 

Next year, when he brought the 
rabbits inside the cloister hallway 
and installed them at the foot of a 
statue, some of the more conservative 
brethren must have complained. The 
following year, Father Augustine, 
high up in a bosun’s chair, was busy 
painting the water tower instead of 
riding herd on Easter bunnies. 

Haircut days came once a month. 
The barber was usually chosen on 
the spot from men not needed for 
more urgent jobs. One of the ama- 
teurs cut Father Augustine’s 34-inch 
monastic crown too high, with the 
ends not meeting in front. This hair- 
cut looked like a warped halo, three 
sizes too small. The patient monk 
returned smile for smile at his de- 
formity, but confided to me later that 
next time he couldn’t resist making 
a sign to the barber “to lower it just 
a little.” 

On many occasions Trappists are 
permitted and required to speak; for 
example, in managing a job, caring 
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for guests, conferring with superiors, 
or in the classroom. Most of the time 
they communicate by a very basic 
sign language, which, unlike the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet, is limited 
to a hundred-odd fundamental ex- 
pressions contained in the rule book. 

Father Augustine (like many oth- 
er monks) fought valiantly against 
the habit of inadvertently whispering 
the words while making signs. As 
abbot, he is now relieved of this 
struggle, since he alone may speak 
to anyone, anytime. 

During the building of the big 
barn, four of us perched precariously 
atop a high scaffold. We were to 
hold up the rafters while others 
nailed them into place. As one huge 
rafter was being hoisted, all of us 


on the platform must have been’ 


stricken with vertigo at the same mo- 
ment. From our height, it looked as 
if we were falling toward the rafter. 
Father Augustine cried out in panic. 
(In his excitement he even got a 
little severe: something about “stand- 
ing there with your teeth in your 
mouth.”) I started shouting, too. 

We both felt foolish about it, and 
next Friday, in the chapter of faults, 
we accused ourselves of our breach 
of silence. The abbot observed kind- 
ly that if that tower had really been 
falling, we would have had some- 
thing to shout about. 

As teacher of theology, Father Au- 
gustine was in his element. But he 
had to watch his love of argument. 
Many disputable points arise within 
the framework of unchanging doc- 


trine, and Trappist silence sharpened 
several of us, teacher-needlers in col- 
lege, to barbed thorns in Father Au- 
gustine’s side. 

The subject of predestination 
came up for one of our monthly the- 
ology conferences. Besides the teach- 
er as moderator, a young priest was 
scheduled to speak. His opinions on 
the subject were different from Fath- 
er Augustine's. | knew our mentor 
was girding for a battle. I put at his 
place, as a spiritual weapon, a little 
card which I had found helpful. It 
carried a quotation from the Gospel 
of St. Matthew (26:63), Jesus autem 
tacebat (But Jesus remained silent). 

Father Augustine really let go dur- 
ing the conference. Before it was 
ended, however, he held up my little 
card and made a public apology. 
That same day I went to Confession 
to him. As he reached for his stole 
(the small vestment worn for the 
sacrament), he murmured, “Remem- 
ber that it’s the office and not the 
man that matters!” 

Another time, he examined a worn 
stole, frayed on both edges. “The pic- 
ture of my soul,” he remarked. 

The abbot never appointed Father 
Augustine prior (second in com- 
mand), but he gave him plenty of 
other outlets. Many times we went 
to the woods to fell pine trees, and 
to the fields to pitch hay or to pick 
corn. 

One sultry summer day, on the 
way back from logging, he stopped 
the truck at an old well so that we 
could get a cool drink. I clumsily 
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knocked the wooden well cover into 
the water below, and shrugged the 
incident off. On our next trip to the 
woods, | was surprised to see him 
bring along a thick rope. Returning 
from work, he stopped at the well 
again. With no explanation, he tied 
one end of the rope around the top 
of the well, lowered himself into the 
hole, and clambered out again with 
the cover. He sheepishly made signs 
that the “cover would have turned 
the water bad.” 

I think he really enjoyed his job 
as fire chief. Every so often we would 
be routed out of chapel or bed to 
fight a brush fire for our neighbors. 
Father Augustine always directed 


the counterattack vigorously. He ex- 
pected us to take the fire drills very 
seriously. One day when the siren 
started wailing, monks poured down- 
stairs to find the lower floor thick 
with smoke. Father Augustine had 
installed a small forge in the hall- 
way, and was heatedly pumping a 
bellows at the smoking coals. 

In 1954, Father Augustine was ap- 
pointed the first American definitor 
of the Trappist Order (a sort of 
board member) and served three 
years in Rome. When the Georgia 
abbot died in October, 1957, he was 
elected by secret ballot to head the 
Community on which he had al- 
ready made such a mark. 





Si 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


One lovely day about 40 years ago I shepherded a group of Boston children up 
Joy St., over Beacon Hill, and across Boston Common. I was a primary teacher in 
Boston’s West End. The little ones were to watch the Ringling Brothers’ circus 
parade from a good vantage point on Tremont St. 

Minutes were hours for the excited children as they waited for the parade. They 
grew restless and hard to control. I was distraught—and my face must have showed 
it. A woman came up to me and said, with a smile, “I’m a former teacher, and I 
can appreciate your situation. Just a minute; I’ll be xight back!” 

She crossed over to Huyler’s candy shop, and returned with a large box of hard 
candy. 

Bees never buzzed around a flower as those youngsters buzzed around me 
while I doled out the candy, a couple of pieces to each. After the parade, enough 
remained to insure an orderly file across the Common and down the hill to the 
school. 

Whenever I hear those lines about the “little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love,” I find myself wishing that that gracious lady could have 
known how vividly her Perfect Assist would be remembered after 40 years. 

Elinor Flinn. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks. or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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A@ BYWAYS OF ROME (il) 


‘ 1 V:z ‘ 
By Maggi Vaughan 





OLUMNS IN THE PARK. What 
C made me try to capture this 
scene on one particular day, 
when I had seen it many times be- 
fore? In this case it was an April 
morning in a Roman park. The air 
was fresh, crisp as cold lettuce, and 
clear. Shafts of sunlight sifted down 
through the trees, spotlighting an an- 
cient statue and broken columns. As 
I drew, a padre walked right into my 
picture. It was too beautiful a day 
not to make an attempt to preserve 
and share that moment. 
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Tue copBLer AND His wire. No self- 
respecting Italian is ever caught with 
run-down heels on his shoes. Nor 
should any visiting American, I 
thought. That’s how I came upon 
this scene from olden times. I felt as 
if Robert and Elizabeth Browning 
might have opened the same door, 
seen the same sparsely furnished, un- 
heated room, and certainly the same 
antique cobbler’s tools. Something 
poignant about this humble and gen- 
tle couple etched this drawing in my 
memories of the city of Rome. 
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Tue ANTIQUE sHOP. One morning, 
sheltered by a doorway from a heavy 
mist, 1 began to draw a Roman an- 
tique shop across a cobblestone alley. 
As I finished, the owner raced across 
the street to ask if my drawing was 
for sale. He looked at it, grimaced, 
then told me to see him in the morn- 
ing. When I reappeared at 9 a.m. I 
discovered that he had been taken to 
the hospital with a severe liver at- 
tack. I wondered if the expression of 
pain on his face was for his liver or 


his thoughts of my work! 


Street scene. | made my drawing 
just ahead of the early morning 
crowds, for there is hardly a time of 
day or night when one is not in dan- 
ger of being trampled here. From 
dawn to dawn on the Via Della 
Croce, Romans and cats alike dodge 
bicycles, small Italian cars, and mo- 
tor scooters. If you like perpetual 
noise, you seek it here. If you like 
hustle and bustle and a carnival spir- 
it, you find it in every restaurant, cof- 
feehouse, shoe, button, and variety 
shop. It is a street you don’t easily 
forget: it requires serious bargaining 
with shop proprietors, laughing a lit- 
tle, and admiring the street's spirit a 
lot! 


Tue FLower LApy. She was pleased 
as punch, the flower lady, when I 
asked her to pose for me in front of 


the famous Roman restaurant, Do- 
ney’s. One of the most ragged and 
cheerful persons in all Rome, she 
would appear before me each morn- 
ing as I ate breakfast at Doney’s, with 
her toothless grin and a bouquet. 
The week before I left Rome I could 
not find her anywhere to say good-by. 
When I inquired, no one seemed to 
remember her. Odd, I thought. Then 
I recalled that she would never give 
her name or address. But she had 
given me something. She had started 
each day for me with a smile and a 
cheery greeting, and left me with 
another reason to remember the peo- 


ple of Rome. 


Tue porta PINcIANA. It is difficult 
to describe the pleasure I received 
each day from simply walking 
through the Porta Pinciana, one of 
the many arches which pierce the 
great wall built by Aurelian in 271 
A.D. On one side of the arch, a mosaic 
Madonna, surrounded by plaques, 
plants, and candles, smiled down at 
me every day. A fat news vendor al- 
ways greeted me, and an old woman 
selling roasted chestnuts always nod- 
ded. On the other side of the arch, 
the fresh smell from the flower stall, 
the sight of Italian priests and police- 
men never ceased to fascinate me— 
just as did the thought that behind 
the lone geranium in that window 
in the wall was a family dwelling. 
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By Kay Sullivan 


Condensed from 


“Columbia’’* 





The Magic of McCormack 


Thirteen years after his death, 


the great tenor’s voice enthralls 
old fans and wins new ones 


} ast Marcu 17 a long-playing 
L | record entitled John Me. 
Cormack Sings Irish Songs 
made its appearance in music shops. 
It was greeted with cries of joy. Some 
younger listeners bought the record 
to discov er for the first time the glori- 
ously sweet tone of the famous Tesh 
tenor. Others, long his fervent ad- 
mirers, were eager to see what the 
latest recording techniques might 
have done to their idol’s voice. (Of 
the 14 songs included in the album, 
two were originally recorded in 1911, 
none later than 1927.) They were 
relieved to find that the voice and 
style still sound peerless. 

The rcea-Victor officials were soon 
agog. “We thought that some of the 
old-timers might want to hear Mc- 
Cormack again,” says one of them 
“and that possibly some Irish societies 
and voice students might buy them. 
We were totally unprepared for what 
did happen—a complete sell-out, al- 
most overnight!” 

Within five weeks 25,000 copies of 
John McCormack Sings had gone 


over the counters, and music shops 





*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. September, 1958. 
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deluged Victor with re-orders. Music 
columnists unanimously hailed the 
record as a long-awaited treasure. 

“Of course, stacked up against the 
million-record sales today’s ballad 
singers and rock-and-rollers reap, 
25,000 McCormack discs doesn’t 
sound like much,” the Victor official 
comments, “but keep in mind that 
the Perrys, Eddies, and Elvises are 
very much alive and that their rec- 
ords are backed up with current ad- 
vertising, TV appearances, and juke- 
box emphasis. Youngsters buy their 
records just as they comb their hair. 
They follow the fad. 

“John McCormack retired almost 
20 years ago. He has been dead for 
13 years. And he was a highly special- 
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ized performer. The fact that 25,000 
people rushed to buy a recording of 
his songs and that thousands more 
clamored for it indicates the amazing 
magnetism of his artistry.” 

Another recent incident backs up 
this opinion. A columnist in a Catho- 
lic magazine chanced to mention that 
the Rev. James McDonald of Wil- 
mington, Del., had a collection of 
more than 400 McCormack records. 
He was immediately besieged by 
McCormack fans ready to carry on 
a prolonged correspondence about 
their hero. Some told Father McDon- 
ald that his collection was a mere 
beginning, since McCormack had 
recorded more than 580 selections. 
Others sought to buy or swap Mc- 
Cormack records, or simply wanted 
the pleasure of reminiscing about the 
great tenor. 

Additional evidence of the extra- 
ordinary devotion of the McCormack 
fans is the mail that constantly snows 
in on his widow, the Countess Lily 
McCormack, now living in New 
York City. 

“I get letters from all over the 
world glowing with admiration for 
John’s voice,” she says. “His admir- 
ers write me from India, Australia, 
Japan—from just about every place 
on the map. Some of them want me 
to know that their friends think they 
sing just like John! What surprises 
me most is that many of the most 
avid collectors of John’s records are 
far too young ever to have seen or 
heard him in person.” 


At the peak of his career, McCor- 


mack had approximately the same 
number of admirers as Ireland has 
shamrocks. In small towns or great 
cities, his concerts were anticipated 
as children anticipate birthdays. 

Like his close friend Enrico Ca- 
ruso, McCormack had many imita- 
tors, but none could approach his 
consummate artistry. His was a 
unique blend of rich melodic gifts 
and fine training. 

McCormack was music’s child 
from the beginning. He was born in 
Athlone, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. 
When he was a lad, his family al- 
ways knew where to find him if he 
was late for a meal. He would be 
listening to a passing band or stand- 
ing entranced beside a country 
fiddler. 

When he was 14 and a student at 
Sligo college, he sang in his first con- 
cert. It taught him a lesson he never 
forgot. The next morning, a maid at 
the school commented, “Oh, Mr. 
John, you sang grand last night, but 
why did you sing in them foreign 
tongues we cotiiche’ t understand?” 

Since John’s selections had all 
been in English, he was shaken. He 
vowed never again to slight the words 
in favor of the melody. 

‘When he was 19, he entered the 
tenor competition of Dublin’s famous 
annual music festival. Contest rules 
forbade applause, but when the dark- 
haired boy with the clear, sweet voice 
finished his number, the audience 
rose with a great cheer. There was 
no doubt about the winner. 

After this, there was little hesita- 


=——_ 
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tion about a career for John. He 
knew he wanted to sing, and he 
knew he must study voice with the 
best teachers available. In Milan, 
Italy, the venerable Vincenzo Saba- 
tini, father of the novelist Rafael 
Sabatini, agreed to take him as a 
pupil. When the maestro first heard 
his new pupil sing, he said, “I can 
only teach him how to use his voice 
properly. God has done all the rest.” 

Sabatini introduced John to the 
Italian bel canto style of singing, the 
best of all technical foundations for 
vocal art. He mastered Italian so per- 
fectly that years later the famous in- 
ventor Marconi was to say of him, 
“McCormack annoys me. His Italian 
is better than mine, and I was born 
in Italy.” 

McCormack couldn’t use his own 
name when he made his operatic 
debut at Savona near Genoa in 1906. 
Since the name McCormack didn’t 
ripple off Italian tongues easily, he 
was billed as Giovanni Foli. The 
“Foli” was in honor of the pretty, 
dark-haired girl he had left waiting 
for him at home in Ireland, Lily 
Foley. 

Soon afterward, he returned to 
Dublin for a visit and made Miss 
Foley his bride. For Lily Foley Mc- 
Cormack, it was the beginning of a 
hectic, magically happy life. She es- 
tablished no fewer than 28 homes 
for her husband, went three times 
around the world with him, raised 
three children, and entertained an 
overwhelming list of celebrities. 

For their honeymoon, John took 


Lily to London. At Covent Garden 
opera house the only seats they could 
afford were in the topmost gallery. 
Eighteen months later, John was 
singing at Covent Garden, and his 
leading ladies were such opera greats 
as Melba and Tetrazzini. Overnight, 
he became one of the idols of the 
period, the youngest singer ever to 
have a contract for Covent Garden. 

One day John was approached by 
a man who -introduced himself as 
Oscar Hammerstein, an American 
impresario. 

“An Irishman singing Italian op- 
era in New York should be a cinch,” 
he said. “Why don’t you come over 
and work for me?” 

McCormack was ill with the flu 
the night he opened in La Traviata 
in New York, but he was determined 
to go on. While he sang, a doctor 
stood in the wings. Nonetheless, his 
performance was so magnificent that 
he received a standing ovation. 

“If McCormack was a sick man 
last night, we wonder what he is like 
when he is well,” conjectured a 
morning paper in the middle of its 
panegyric. 

That was Nov. 10, 1909. For the 
next three years, John stuck to opera. 
He knew some 21 different roles Chis 
favorites were Don Giovanni and La 
Bohéme) but he wasn’t completely 
satisied with his career. For one 
thing, he wanted to sing, not act, and 
he felt there were too many histri- 
onics in opera. 

“Just at the vital moment in op- 
era,” he complained, “the soprano 
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usually wrenches herself from the 
arms of the poor tenor and leaves 
him standing while she rushes to the 
footlights to tell her troubles to the 
world.” 

Once he was playing Romeo to 
Melba’s Juliet. Melba landed full 
force on John’s ankle in the death 
scene, pinning it to the sharp edge 
of some steps. In agony, John tried 
to wriggle free. “Don’t stir,” said 
Melba sotto voce, “Tableau! tableau!” 
“Tableau be damned,” said John 
loudly, “get off my ankle.” An extra 
death thee on Melba’s part finally 
freed him. 

In 1912, after a tremendously suc- 
cessful tour in Australia with Melba, 
the young tenor decided to concen- 
trate on concert work. It was a happy 
decision. 

“A McCormack concert is an in- 
credible sight,” wrote a critic after 
one of John’s appearances at the 
New York Hippodrome. “Here is a 
boy in his twenties, holding the vast 
audience in the palm of his hand, 
making them laugh or cry at will.” 

Often he and his accompanist Ed- 
win Schneider, who worked with 
him for 27 years, would have to push 
their way through throngs of people 
to reach their places on stage. Mc- 
Cormack’s performances were so 
popular that they filled not only the 
theater but the stage, too. Having 
an audience on stage with him didn’t 
disturb John at all. At the end of a 
concert he always would turn around 
and sing to those who had been sit- 
ting behind him all evening. 


A McCormack concert was no 
sentimental array of folk songs. His 
programs were always a musical edu- 
cation, with such composers as Bach, 
Mozart, Schubert, and Hugo Wolf 
well represented. As a finale, he 
would sing a group of lilting Irish 
ballads. 

“As a singer of Irish ballads, he 
was utterly irresistible,” says music 
critic Max de Schauensee. “Those 
fortunate ones who heard him wind 
up a long and exacting program of 
classics and lieder with a batch of 
ditties, as blue and shining as a patch 
of Erin’s sky, will cherish that privi- 
lege as long as they live. It was then 
that the great tenor and his audience 
became one in an almost mystical 
union.” 

Once, in Dublin, John sang 
Mother Machree with such feeling 
that the audience wept aloud, know- 
ing that his parents were in the audi- 
ence and that he was singing directly 
to his mother. Afterwards, the senior 
McCormack snorted, “John, have 
you no songs at all about a poor 
father?” 

(It was typical of John that he 
scouted up a special number called 
A Father's Early Love and sang it as 
an encore at his very next perform- 
ance. ) 

His trademark, the hauntingly 
beautiful I Hear You Calling Me, 
came to McCormack’s attention al- 
most by accident. A young English 
pianist played some original composi- 
tions for John’s comments. As he 
picked up his music to leave, he 
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mentioned that he had written one 
song that no publishers would touch 
because they considered it unsing- 
able. 

“Let's have a try at it,” said John. 

He was in love with the song be- 
fore he had finished it. It became so 
much a part of his repertoire that 
while he was alive few singers would 
even attempt “McCormack’s song.” 

Concertizing led John a merry 
pace. He began with 50 concerts a 
season. One year he gave 67 concerts 
in seven months, with 12 operatic 
appearances in between concerts. 
Another year the number of concerts 
mounted to 95. Rehearsal time often 
went around the clock. As long as 
he could get someone to play for him, 
he would forget all about meals or 
exercise and continue to practice. He 
was eager to keep on learning. 

One of John’s habits kept his man- 
ager at his wit’s end; he couldn’t say 
No to any worthy request for a bene- 
fit performance. He was perpetually 
upsetting his schedule to sing for 
charities. During the 1st World War 
he turned over every penny he made 
from his concerts to the American 
Red Cross. France made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his service to French 
charities. In 1929, he was made a 
Papal Chamberlain by Pope Pius XI 
with the hereditary title of Count. 
As Papal Chamberlain, McCormack 
participated in the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Dublin in 1928, and again 
at the funeral of Pius XI and the 
coronation of Pius XII. 


McCormack went to California in 
1929 to make his only Hollywood 
movie, Song of My Heart. The film 
company built an Irish thatched cot- 
tage on the lot so that he would feel 
at home. Right next door, Will 
Rogers had a Western shack for his 
dressing room, and the two became 
fast friends. 

It was difficult not to be a friend 
of John McCormack. He loved peo- 
ple. He was never happier than 
when he was throwing a party for a 
big crowd. Caruso, Fritz Kreisler, 
Toscanini, Rachmaninoff, Zimbalist, 
Heifetz, Victor Herbert, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Jean de Reszke, Schumann- 
Heink, James Joyce, Paderewski, 
Geraldine Farrar, Lucrezia Bori, Al- 
ma Gluck, Koussevitsky—these were 
but a few of McCormack’s friends 
and admirers. 

Because he hated hotels, McCor- 
mack usually bought or rented a 
house wherever he traveled. He be- 
came a U.S. citizen in 1919, but kept 
a home in Ireland. 

He was an inveterate collector. 
He collected rare violins, Waterford 
glass, famous paintings, and _ thor- 
oughbred horses. And he gave away 
as much as he collected. He was 
never happier than when he could 
surprise Lily with a beautiful new 
gown, jewels, or furs. And there 
weren't enough toys in the world, it 
would seem, for him to bring home 
to his little son Cyril or his little 
daughter Gwen. Later, they were 
joined by an adopted brother, Kevin, 
whose parents (Mrs. McCormack’s 
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brother and sister-in-law) were killed 
in a disaster at sea. 

In a disarming book entitled I 
Hear You Calling Me, Lily McCor- 
mack has revealed many interesting 
facets of her husband’s character. He 
had a passion for punctuality, never 
willingly was late for a concert or 
missed a train. He couldn’t sing if 
there were fresh flowers nearby. He 
couldn’t keep a secret. He hated to 
talk on the telephone. He was un- 
shakable once he had made a de- 
cision. 

One decision he made early in life 
was that he would retire as soon as 
possible after he had reached the 
half-century mark. On the evening 
of March 16, 1937, he ended a con- 
cert in Buffalo, N.Y., with the state- 
ment that it was his last appearance 
in America. Everyone was taken by 
surprise, including his wife. No one 
could persuade him to change his 
mind. 

The following year, McCormack 
made a farewell tour throughout 
Ireland and England, with his last 
concert at Albert Hall in London. 

“Hundreds were turned away and 
mounted police had to patrol the hall 
to keep people from storming the 
doors,” recalls his widow. “When we 
came out at the end, the last I saw of 
John the buttons were being torn 
off his coat by souvenir hunters, and 
the next thing I knew a husky police- 
man had grabbed me and lifted me 
over the heads of the milling throng 
into our car.” 

John sang 27 songs that last night 


for an audience that alternately 
cheered and wept. 

Except for a series of concerts giv- 
en for the benefit of the Red Cross 
in England during the 2nd World 
War, the “Irish Caruso” never again 
sang in public. 

Just before midnight on Sunday, 
Sept. 16, 1945, a newsflash out of 
Dublin jarred the whole world. John 
McCormack had died of pneumonia, 
drifting from sleep into a coma from 
which he never roused. 

“There is no one to take his place,’ 
wrote Ernest Newman, music critic 
of London’s Sunday Times. “He was 
a supreme example of the art that 
conceals art. He never stooped to 
small things; he invariably raised 
them, and with them the most un- 
sophisticated listener, to his own 
high level. I never knew him in 
public or private singing to be guilty 
of a lapse of taste. He was a patrician 
artist.” 

Perhaps an oft-repeated anecdote 
would best sum up the measure the 
world took of the boy from Athlone 
who sang his way to fame. 

Archbishop Michael Curley of 
Baltimore went home to Athlone to 
visit his aged mother. He took John 
McCormack atong with him. The 
80-year-old Mrs. Curley made a big 
fuss about the singer, so much so 
that her son said slyly, “But mother, 
why all this fuss over John? Remem- 
ber, your son is a bishop!” 

“Ah sure, and there’s lots of bish- 
ops,” said Mrs. Curley, “but there’s 
only one John McCormack.” 


? 





By Lucile Hasley 
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[Lome is where you hang your heart 


Why must one measure charm against closets? 


Y HUSBAND and I were driving 
home in very low and cynical 
spirits one Sunday afternoon. We 
had been out to inspect another 
house that a real-estate ad, with lan- 
guage derived from the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, had lured us into be- 
lieving just might be habitable. 

We still found ourselves being 
trapped by the frustrated poets and 
novelists who now were writing the 
ads, even though we were, at long 
last, beginning to catch on to the 
lingo. 

We had learned, for instance, that 
the question “Tired of taking care of 
a big yard?” means that the house is 
built flush with the front sidewalk 
and that there isn’t a blade of grass 
on the premises. The expression 
“neat as a pin” means that the ad 
writer, even with his back to the 
wall, can’t think of another solitary 
thing to say for the house. It’s neat. 
Repulsive, yes, but neat. 

“Out-of-town owner wants action! 
Drastic slash in asking price!” means 
that it’s now a tight race between the 
termites and the owner. Who will 


get rid of the house first? Odds 


strongly in favor of the termites. 
And “ideal family home for growing 
children” means that the place is 
such a shambles that not even the 
Dead End Kids could possibly in- 
flict any more damage. So why not 
let your kiddies have the fun of giv- 
ing it the final kick in the shins and 
watching it come tumbling down? 

Well, we were driving home on 
this particular Sunday afternoon, 
thinking dark thoughts about the ad 
writers when we saw it. 

A homemade “For Sale” sign had 
been tacked onto a magnificent elm 
tree in front of a white clapboard 
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house with pale pink shutters. There 
was a modest, retiring, even quaint 
look about the place that immediate- 
ly caught my fancy. Even so, we al- 
most didn’t stop. We already had a 
four-bedroom home and were look- 
ing for larger quarters, not smaller 
ones, for heaven's sake. Besides, we 
were insisting on the almost impos- 
sible: a large downstairs bedroom 
with adjoining lavatory, for my 79- 
year-old mother. At 79, she was no 
longer leaping up and down stair- 
ways with her old abandon. 

Our initial mistake was in idling 
the motor and taking a good squint 
at the place. Mistake No. 2 was 
driving around the block and return- 
ing for another squint. Mistake No. 
3 was saying, “Well, you never can 
tell. Appearances can be deceiving. 
Maybe there’s gobs of room.’ 

The minute "] stepped into that 
incredibly spacious and lovely living 
room, zing went the strings of my 
heart. “Take it easy,” I cautioned my- 
self. “Remember that your furniture 
doesn’t look like hers. Take away 
these Oriental throw rugs and that 
yellow-satin love seat, and what’ve 
you got?” 

The answer came back: “Plenty.” 

There was a sunny, mellow, quiet- 
ly elegant air about that room that 
made me think, with the deepest 
conviction, “Home is the sailor, home 
from sea. Here is where I want to 
spend my declining years. Amen.” 
There were long French windows, 
with tiny balconies outside; the most 
beautiful marble fireplace I had ever 


seen; built-in white bookcases that 
reached to the ceiling. 

Through a bay window you could 
see a budding pear tree. Through an 
open doorway, you glimpsed a cozy 
den, with pale yellow draperies and 
more built-in bookcases. All the 
draperies and wall-to-wall carpeting 
in the house were included in the 
asking price. And the price seemed 
reasonable. 

We moved with bated breath and 
fluttering pulse through the rest of 
the place. Obviously, the living room 
was the piéce de résistance (that is, 
the only large room) but who cared? 
You didn’t need a bedroom the size 
of a ballroom, did you? And why 
need a kitchen that more than one 
person could squeeze into? I was 
the only one who did sea cooking, 
wasn’t I? 

The main thing was that every- 
thing, but everything, was in won- 
derful condition for an old house, 
and you could feel all the loving care 
and happy living that had gone into 
it. Don’t tell me that houses can’t 
talk—they can, they can! I nearly 
patted the widow's shoulder in com- 
passion. How dreadful for her that 
she had to move out and let me take 
over. 

There was even a recreation room 
over the old carriage house. It fea- 
tured a big, if somewhat moth-eaten, 
poo] table. True, a pool table had 
never struck me as a prime requisite 
for happy living, but why quibble if 
it was handed to me? 


“This is the house I want,” I an- 
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nounced firmly, planting myself in 
front of the marble fireplace, and 
my husband didn’t even try to put 
the brakes on. He was staring at 
those built-in bookcases and all those 
shelves. Why play hard to get? This 
was it, wasn’t it? 

What if we couldn’t all fit into 
the breakfast room at the same time? 
What if there wasn’t a single down- 
stairs closet, and none worth men- 
tioning upstairs? What if there 
wasn’t any cross ventilation in those 
cute little bedrooms with sloping 
ceilings? What if the basement was 
about as big as a postage stamp? 

The place was loaded with charm, 
and I, for one, was in full accord 
with Mr. Blandings (buying a de- 
crepit Connecticut farmhouse where 
General Gates had once stopped to 
water his horse) when he argued 
with his lawyer, “There are some 
things you must buy with your heart, 
not your head.” 

I could even fancy myself, in lieu 
of dull business arrangements with 
the bank, just handing the widow 
my heart on a silver tray as a down 
payment. 

“Well, maybe we ought to at least 
sleep on it,” mumbled my husband, 
like a man just coming out of anes- 
thesia. His heart on a silver tray 
could be used as collateral. 


I cast a frantic look at the widow. 
“But don’t you dare sell it to anyone 
else,” I pleaded, as I reluctantly 
backed out the front door. 

Once home, my husband, whose 
head seemed to be clearing more 
rapidly than mine, got out a pencil 
and pad and drew up two columns 
labeled “Advantages” and “Disad- 
vantages.” For some reason or other, 
the “Disadvantages” column seemed 
to grow in leaps and bounds, quite 
like Jack’s beanstalk, while the “Ad- 
vantages” column didn’t get much 
farther than: “Charm. Bookcases. 
Marble fireplace.” 

“But this isn’t fair!” I cried out 
passionately. “You didn’t even put 
down the pool table or the yellow 
draperies. And what about that pear 
tree outside the bay window! Look, 
how can you possibly measure 
Charm versus Closets?” 

“Well, we can’t hang our clothes 
on the pear tree,” said my husband, 
not too unreasonably, and laid down 
his pencil with a little sigh. It was 
a sad little sigh and terribly final- 
sounding. 

Right then and there, I knew that 
Charm had lost the day. Right then 
and there, my heart began to break 
slowly into tiny fragments. Nor has 
time, that old healer, completely 
mended the pieces. 


A sculptor had just finished the statue of a local military hero. “You have certainly 
caught a good likeness of General Huff,” one critic commented. “But why have 


you given him such a peculiar pose?” 


“I was first commissioned to do an equestrian figure,” the sculptor explained. 


“But the committee couldn’t raise the money for the horse.” 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





By Edward D. Fales, Jr. 


Condensed from “Popular Science Monthly 
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Average people make bad drivers 


Inside the minds of headlight battlers, 
creepers, tailgaters, and cutters-in 


\ OU ARE TRAVELING a fast road at 
night. A driver shoots his high 
beams full in your face, and refuses 
to lower them. You hang on grimly 
and grope past on the road’s edge. 

On a winding stretch of highway, 
you glance into your mirror. There’s 
a truck on your tail, so close that you 
can see the mashed mosquitoes and 
butterflies on its grill and lights. 

Why do drivers do things like 
that? To find out why, Bill Morris 
and I spent four days and nights rid- 
ing with the North Carolina High- 
way patrol, recently honored for its 
safety work. We not only talked to 
veteran troopers, but actually inter- 
viewed many of the dangerous driv- 
ers they stopped. 

We weren’t sure, when we started, 
that we'd get honest answers from 
those drivers. But of 30 persons in- 
terviewed, we found only one who 
we were convinced was not telling 
the truth. We had arranged in ad- 
vance with the motor-vehicle com- 
missioner, Edward Scheidt, that no 
driver interviewed would get a ticket. 
By telling the reasons for his conduct 


he would be performing a service to 
safety experts and other drivers. 

Some of the time we worked in an 
unmarked car. But mostly we used 
regular patrol car No. 229, a’57 Ford 
with a Mercury interceptor motor 
that packs a mighty wallop “in 
chase.” 

Our driver was a tall Southerner 
with a voice like a rumbling volcano 
but an ultrapolite roadside manner. 
Trooper Lloyd Burchette knows ev- 
ery trick in the driver’s book. When 
he arrests an erring motorist he re- 
bukes him in the sad tones of a griev- 
ing father. 

Police say that bad drivers are rude 
and selfish. If that’s true, we thought, 
then the characters who attack you 
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with headlights must be the meanest 
of all. 

At 8 p.m., ten miles north of Ral- 
eigh on U.S. 1, we met our first “cus- 
tomer.” His lights shone like daz- 
zling suns. Burchette blinked for low 
beams. No luck. We began to squint. 
You know how it is. 

Suddenly Burchette made a 
squealing stop, reached forward and 
flicked a switch. Around us the road 
flashed blood-red. Burchette had 
flipped on his “chase light.” 

This got action. The oncoming car 
pulled over and stopped on his side. 
We unstrapped our safety belts and 
walked over. 

Oops! Something was wrong. This 
driver didn’t look as if he hated any- 
body. He was a clergyman. 


“Sir,” said Burchette sadly, “don’t 


you know it’s illegal and dangerous 


not to dim for another car?” He be- 
gan examining the driver's license. 
I told the clergyman what we were 
trying to learn and asked what had 
happened. 

He looked very unhappy. “I was 
talking to one of those gentlemen in 
the back seat,” he said. “A delegate.” 

“A delegate?” 

“Yes, we are returning from a con- 
vention.” 

“But you must have seen our lights 
blinking. ‘2 

“Well, if I did, it didn’t register,” 
he said. “I feel very bad about it. It 
is my rule to be courteous. You'll just 
have to say I wasn’t attending to busi- 
ness.” 


I jotted down: “Case No. 1. Cler- 


gyman. His mind not on driving.” 

In the next couple of nights Bur- 
chette stopped a dozen headlight of- 
fenders, and we began to get the pic- 
ture. We interviewed the following. 

1. A salesman who had been on 
the road all day. “Second time to- 
night I’ve done that,” he said. “I’m 
just groggy. When I’m tired I forget 
my beams are down and when I meet 
a car I sometimes kick my lights up 
by mistake. Makes me feel embar- 
rassed afterward.” 

2. A minor court official who had 
had a couple of drinks and didn’t 
know “what illumination I was us- 
ing.” 

3. Several persons who said they 
had been talking, or fiddling with 
radios. 

4, A pretty woman who had just 
picked up her husband at an airport 
after a business trip and was so hap- 
py to see him that she wasn’t paying 
much attention to the road. 

But among all these drivers we 
found only one real “headlight bat- 
tler,” a stubborn-jawed man of about 
40 driving a new car. In two miles 
he didn’t dim for anybody. I asked 
him why. 

“Isn’t it agreed among drivers, 
man to man,” he said, “that if you 
don’t lower your lights for me I just 
blast on through?” 

Burchette looked at him. “Suppose 
we all drove that way,” he rumbled 
sadly. Then I told this man about the 
tired, confused, or talkative people 
we had stopped. 

He seemed impressed. “Well, live 





78 
and learn,” he said. “I always thought 
the other guy wanted to fight.” 

We shook hands and he drove on, 
with low beams. 

We were rolling west on U.S. 64 
the second day. Winding toward us 
over the hills came a ten-car “funer- 
al” behind a creeper. Car after car 
edged out, trying to pass, One took a 
chance and made it. =|) 

Burchette waited until the parade 
went past us, then fell into line. Aft- 
er a while he began to work ahead 
in spurts. The lead driver’s speed was 
varying from 40 down to 26 mph. 

We got to the head of the line and 
pulled the car over. The other driv- 
ers glanced at Burchette gratefully as 
they went by. 

It was a car full of women. The 
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Burchette said, “You were break- 
ing the law and endangering all 
those cars, ma’am.” 

I asked, “Why were you crawling 
so slowly?” 

She said, “Well, we are on our 
way to a party in Rocky Mount. We 
started too early, and I was killing 
time.” 

“Didn’t you see the cars behind 
you?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, looking me square- 
ly in the eye. But her face reddened, 
and this time I didn’t believe the an- 
swer. Burchette told her to kill time 
after she got to Rocky Mount. 

We stopped five other creepers. 
One man blocking traffic on U.S. 1 
at 35 mph had a towel around his 
neck and a handkerchief in one 


hand. I thought he was crying. 


driver sounded surprised. “What did 
“Yes,” he said, “I saw the cars behind 


I do?” she demanded. 

















HOW TO BECOME A STATISTIC 
This table shows actions of drivers resulting in deaths and injuries 
during 1957. 
Persons Per Persons Per 
Killed Cent Injured Cent 
Exceeding speed limit 13,200 41.9 837,600 40.9 
On wrong side of road 5,450 17.3 124,900 6.1 
Did not have right-of-way 3,900 12.4 540,700 26.4 
Cutting in 190 6 81,900 4.0 
Passing on curve or hill 220 7 6,000 3 
Passing on wrong side 470 1.5 20,500 1.0 
Failed to signal and 
improper signaling 570 18 55,300 2.7 
| Car ran away—no driver 30 J 2,200 es 
| Drove off roadway 3,810 12.1 118,800 5.8 
Reckless driving 3,530 11.2 247,800 12.1 
Miscellaneous 130 4 12,300 6 
TOTAL 31,500 100.0 2,048,000 100.0 

















Travelers Ins. Co. Road Toll (1958). 
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me, but I just can’t go any faster. I’ve 
got the flu.” 

Another, doing 20, said his tires 
were unsafe. (They were, too. Thin 
as paper.) A third said he’d had one 
beer, had hit a boulder, damaged his 
clutch, and was creeping to a garage. 

An old man, doing 25 in a driz- 
zling rain, complained he couldn’t 
see through his windshield. It had 
been cleaned with the kind of cleaner 
that leaves oily streaks when the 
wipers are going. 

A woman said she had a passenger 
who was afraid to go over 40. Only 
one driver was deliberately blocking 
traffic for selfish ends. The others all 
had reasons, But not one seemed to 
realize what a hazard he had been. 

To find bumper chasers, we 
switched to an unmarked car, be- 
cause no smart driver knowingly tail- 
gates a patrol car. We were doing 55 
mph when Bill Morris looked back. 
Planted on our rear bumper was a 
young fellow in a rebuilt Mercury. 

For two miles he clung there. He 
was surprised when ” Burchette 
stopped him. 

“Well, I got a ticket for speeding 
ten miles back and I was afraid to go 
above 55 to. pass you,” he said. “I 
thought a patrol car might see me.” 

“So you were ‘pushing’ us just a 
little, trying to hurry us?” I asked. 

He grinned slightly. “Tt could be,” 
he said. This lad evidently felt he 
could safely go 60 if he stayed in 
line behind another car going 60. 

Interviewing other tailgaters, and 
talking with other troopers on the 


road that day, we found these cases. 

1. A truck driver, arrested by 
another trooper for “pushing” dan- 
gerously close behind a woman’s car, 
said he was trying to speed her up so 
that ke could make the next hill in 
high. 

2. A businessman said the car he 
was tailgating had passed him and 
then slowed down. “Made me so mad 
I decided just to keep my speed at 
57 mph and force him to go faster,” 
he said. 

3. Two teen-agers were trying to 
hurry a car containing a mother and 
two tots. 

4. Two college boys were talking 
about an exam and claimed they 
weren’t aware they were driving too 
close. 

One fellow we wanted to meet was 
the character who suddenly cuts in 
from a side road onto a fast highway. 
Not until the last night did we have 
our chance. 

We were doing 55 on Route 70. 
Suddenly a blue Buick shot out and 
swerved into our lane a stone’s throw 
ahead. Burchette slammed on his 
brakes. He avoided the collision, 
whipped on his siren, and shot for- 
ward. A minute later we stopped the 
other car. The driver jumped out and 
came to meet us. He was a young 
father with his family. 

“Okay, I was wrong,” he said. 
“Sometimes I think I’m crazy.” 

Nobody argued with him. 

Burchette wasn’t missing anything 
on the road. One night we concen- 
trated on drivers who annoy you by 
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shining their high beams in your 
back window. Again we found driv- 
ers who were not deliberately being 
rude, but who were talking or day- 
dreaming. And we found ignorance. 

“Why, I never knew that bothered 
anybody,” one driver said. 

We climbed out of car 229 for the 
last time and thanked Burchette. 
We'd had a chance to X-ray the 
minds of dangerous drivers. We had 
come to this conclusion: contrary to 
popular belief, few drivers are know- 
ingly rude to you. But an appalling 
amount of ignorance rides the high- 
ways. Our schools and safety experts 
still have a long way to go to teach 
drivers safety and courtesy. Any one 
of the drivers we interviewed could 


have caused an accident. Yet nine- 
tenths of them honestly didn’t know 
it! They had never been taught. 

Teaching will take time. Mean- 
while, we wondered, couldn’t it be- 
gin on the roads, with educational 
signs? 

“Dim your lights for other cars!” 

“Dim lights when following a car.” 

“Unlawful to drive too slow and 
obstruct other cars.” 

“Don’t drive close to the car 
ahead.” 

“After passing another car, don’t 
slow down. Keep moving!” 

“If you're sick, don’t drive.” 

Such signs might have tremen- 
dous impact on sleepy or dreamy 
drivers, and maybe even on drunks. 


me 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


My arms were piled high with bundles upon which I had a rather uncertain grip. 
All around me surged waves of last-minute shoppers. Pausing to rearrange my 
packages, I placed several of them on a nearby counter. Perhaps it was my haste— 
whatever the excuse, I did not pick them up again when I moved on. It was only 
at the end of the shopping expedition that I discovered my loss. 


The only thing to do was retrace my steps, hoping some conscientious person 
had turned them in to the Lost and Found. It was with little hope of recovering 
anything that I stepped through the revolving door of the store where almost two 
hours earlier I had forgotten the packages. Just inside I hesitated, not sure of what 
to do next. It was then that I noticed him—a bent little man clad in a shabby 
mackinaw jacket standing just a few feet away and holding my bundles in his 
arms. He spotted me immediately and moved toward me. “Sister, I saw you put 
these down. I thought you meant to come back,” he said. Handing me the parcels 
and tipping his hat, he stepped into the revolving door and disappeared into the 
crowd outside. Sister Mary Huberta, O.S.F. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Mario Pei 
Condensed from the book* 





One Language 
for the World 


It is time to end the frustrations 





that began with the Tower of Babel 


‘7 HAT WOULD HAPPEN if all the 
W children in the world learned 
another language along with their 
own? Not just any other language, 
but the same other language? 

In 30 years there would be no 
need for interpreters. Our children 
could travel the world and get to 
know other people in foreign lands 
firsthand. 

One of the greatest needs today 
is a language spoken and understood 
by everybody. But this need will be 
far greater in the world of tomorrow, 
the world of our children and their 
descendants. 

Must this common language of 
the future be a constructed language, 
like Esperanto? Or should it be one 
of the great national tongues, like 
English, French, or Russian? It can 
be any language, national or con- 
structed, selected in common accord 
by the nations of the world. 

The teaching of this language 
should start in kindergarten. 


There was a time when it was un- 
likely that you would ever try to 
converse with someone who spoke a © 
different language. The last 50 years 
have changed all that. Today, the 
probabilities are at least one in ten 
that you will at some time travel 
abroad. And it is almost certain that 
you will at one time or another wish 
to communicate with someone who 
doesn’t speak your language. 

For your children, the chances of 
foreign travel and foreign contacts 
are at least double yours. For their 
children, the chances will be four- 


_fold. Within a century, the man or 


woman who has never been abroad 
will be regarded much as we today 
regard the man or woman who has 
never left his home town. 

Who wants an international lJan- 
guage? The answer is “practically 
everybody.” 

Everyone knows about the trou- 
bles encountered by UN diplomats, 
with their complicated systems of si- 


*©@ 1958 by Mario Pei, and reprinted with permission of the Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., 
New York City 10. 291 pp. $5. 
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multaneous translations; by scientists 
who attend international congresses; 
by students and visiting professors; 
by tourists and sightseers; by mis- 
sioners and technicians; by people 
engaged in international trade; by 
immigrants and emigrants. That all 
these people would favor an inter- 
national language is self-evident. 

But they are not the only ones. A 
Gallup poll conducted a few years 
ago in the U.S., Canada, Norway, 
and the Netherlands revealed that 
nearly 80% of those polled favored 
an international tongue. In the ULS., 
where interest in foreign languages 
is supposed to be lukewarm, there 
was no noticeable difference in re- 
sponse from that which came from 
lands widely exposed to international 
currents, like Norway and Holland. 

So the question is squarely before 
the bar of public opinion. It is not 
merely diplomats or tourists who 
want an international tongue. It is 
the rank and file of the population. 
It is fathers and mothers thinking of 
their children’s future welfare; it is 
young people who want to communi- 
cate with other young people in 
other lands. 

Without the support of any great, 
concerted movement, without public 
demonstrations or Congressional lob- 
bies, the international language is 
accepted in principle by four-fifths 
of those who are asked their opinion 
about it. 

A tool is seldom missed until you 
need it and it isn’t there. We seldom 
feel the lack of language, because it 


is so readily available. It is only when 
we find ourselves faced with some- 
one whose linguistic tool does not 
mesh with ours that we become 
acutely conscious of language. 

Language is by far the most im- 
portant of the tools we use. It allows 
us to communicate with our fellow 
man; without it no coordinated activ- 
ity is possible. We use it nearly every 
waking moment of our lives. With- 
out language, we tend to lose some 
of our human qualities. 

We take language for granted, 
because it is there for us to use, like 
the water gushing from the tap of 
a kitchen sink. Who worries about 
water, except when it runs short? 
When things go wrong with lan- 
guage, the gurgle we get in place of 
the familiar steady flow may be a 
gesture, a broken phrase, a word that 
fails to carry a complete message. Or 
we may get a flow of something we 
can’t use, as though our water faucet 
suddenly started spurting ammonia 
instead of water. 

We feel lost. We would like to 
say a million things, but we can’t say 
them. We would like to do a thou- 
sand things which involve the par- 
ticipation of another person. But we 
can’t communicate, so we can’t do 
them. We don’t merely feel lost. We 
are lost. 

Perhaps you were once a soldier, 


and found that you could not com- 


municate with an enemy, or an ally, 
or a neutral; that you couldn’t ques- 
tion a prisoner or call upon a trapped 
foe to surrender. You couldn’t even 
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ask for food, directions, or medical 
help. Perhaps you have been a tour- 
ist abroad, trying to direct a taxi 
driver who spoke only French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish. Perhaps you have 
tried to do business with people who 
did not speak your language. Even 
without leaving the U.S. you may 
have been approached by someone 
struggling with a penciled address. 
You recall your feeling of helpless- 
ness as you vainly tried to impart 
directions to one who could not un- 
derstand them. 

For all these problems there is one 
stock answer: “Learn foreign lan- 
guages!” 

It is a good answer, but it has one 
big drawback. The foreign languages 
are many. Whether you learn one, 
two, or a dozen, you are still up 
against the basic problem. You can- 
not foresee what your specific lan- 
guage needs are going to be. Of what 
practical use is it to have learned 
French if you are in Mexico? 

Some 2,796 separate languages, 
exclusive of dialects, are in use 
throughout the world today — far 
more than any man could master in 
several lifetimes. 

There are, however, only 13 which 
have more than 50 million speakers. 
They are Cin millions) these: Chi- 
nese 600; English 250; Hindustani 
200; Russian 150; Spanish 120; Ger- 
man 100; Japanese 100; Malay 80; 
French 80; Portuguese 60; Bengali 
60; Italian 60; Arabic 50. 

None of these languages has fewer 
than 50 million speakers. No other 


languages pass the 50 million mark. 
Probably our second language will 
come from one of these. 

If the various governments of the 
world really chose to solve the prob- 
lem, it would not be difficult to set 
up the machinery. The first step 
would be for the governments to ap- 
point a commission to select the Jan- 
guage that is to serve the world. Each 
government would then pledge itself 
to abide by the decision of the com- 
mission. 

The commission would consist of 
qualified delegates selected by the 
government of each country. The 
basis of representation of each na- 
tional delegation night be simply 
population. Or it might be by adult 
literate population only, or by a 
weighted index in which population, 
literacy, and industrial and scientific 
productivity would all play a part. 

The voting procedure could be 
simple. Let's suppose that at the out- 
set any delegate may propose the 
candidacy of any language, natural 
or constructed, already in existence. 
Once the nominations are closed, a 
brief period of discussion, perhaps 
half an hour, is allotted for each lan- 
guage proposed. The preliminary 
process may consume at least a 
month. But it is time well spent, 
since both the delegates and the peo- 
ples of the world thus have time 
to familiarize themselves with the 
issues. Some presidential nominating 
conventions have lasted as long. 

The language selected in the final 
ballot has automatically been ac- 
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cepted in advance by the world’s 
governments. 

Now comes a five-year period of 
teacher training before the interna- 
tional language is placed in the 
schools, on a basis of absolute parity 
with the national languages. 

Next, the international language 
program goes into operation in at 
least the kindergartens of all coun- 
tries. It may also, at the discretion of 
each country’s educational authori- 
ties, be introduced at the same time 
into the elementary and high-school 
grades and the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The system continues to be ap- 
plied as the kindergarten generation 
passes into the upper grades, high 
schools, and universities. The kin- 
dergarten generation of, say, 1964, 
when the program first goes into 
operation, becomes adult by 1984. 
By the end of the century, it consti- 
tutes the majority of the world’s 
population. Long before the middle 
of the 21st century, the world Jan- 


guage has become universal, and a 
person is able to speak, understand, 
read, and write a language under- 
stood throughout the world. 

The desirability of a world lan- 
guage is not seriously disputed. The 
fact that no one has yet fought a 
war over it is beside the point. Wars 
are fought over issues that arouse 
great passions, because great princi- 
ples are at stake. The international 
language is primarily a tool, not a 
principle. It is missed by a great 
many people on many specific occa- 
sions, but not in a way to arouse 
fiery passion or fanatic zeal. 

Yet the international language is 
an issue; one that we have put off 
for centuries, but which becomes 
more pressing every day. It is rather 
like the trafic problem, which grows 
to the point of near strangulation. 
People worry along with makeshift, 
temporary solutions, but the problem 
keeps always ahead. “Some time,” 
we say, “something will really have 
to be done.” The time is now. 


WEIGH OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 





While filling my prescription for an appetite depressant, the corner druggist pro- 
ceeded to lecture me. “Merely taking pills won’t make you thinner, Mrs. Nolan,” 
he said sternly. “You've got to use will power to resist that food—especially sweets. 
Fight! Fight! Fight!” 

Later, shopping again when the drugstore was crowded, I spied a particularly 
tempting box of chocolates. As I picked it up and headed for the cashier, a voice 
from the pharmacist’s counter shouted, “Aha, Mrs. Nolan, I caught you! I’ve 
talked to you about your weakness before, and you know it’s wrong. Put that box 
back!” 

Doubly embarrassed, I put down the candy and ran. I’m sure people thought 
that I had been shoplifting. Mrs. George Nolan in Coronet (Sept. ’58). 
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The Crowd inginest. 


from Chicago 


For Andy Frain, the madding 
crowd's ignoble strife is strictly 
a chess problem 





npbY Frain of Chicago right- 
A ly calls himself the world’s 
foremost crowd engineer. 
Every year his ushers help 30 million 
Americans find their seats, a fact that 
prompted John P. Carmichael, Chi- 
cago sports writer, to proclaim him 
head of the House of Usher. 

Gangsters and ward heelers who 
have been balked in crashing the 
great presidential nominating con- 
ventions have called him less flatter- 
ing names. On the other hand, the 
late Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town 
named him one of the nation’s great- 
est benefactors of boys. 

Today, Andy Frain has a force 
of 10,000 young, handsomely uni- 
formed ushers ready to control the 
crowds at not only the great political 
free-for-alls and major sports events 
but at weddings, funerals, and indus- 
trial tours. 

The Frain boys are as adept at 
parking cars for an American Legion 
dance as they are in fending off hys- 











By Richard Dunlop 


Condensed from “Inland”* 








terical bobby soxers intent on touch- 
ing the sleeve of Elvis Presley. 

“We handle 75 to 80 events a 
day,” Andy says, his blue eyes spar- 
kling behind ‘horn-rimmed glasses. 
“Given 48 hours notice, we can mus- 
ter 20,000 ushers.” 

His payroll runs well over $1 mil- 
lion a year, and the exciting employ- 
ment he offers has helped more than 
10,000 young men to make their own 
way through college. 

The famed crowd engineer is a 
few decades removed and worlds 
away from his boyhood in the Can- 
aryville section of Chicago, bounded 
by tracks on three sides and by the 
stockyards on the west. 

Andy was one of 17 children. “I 
guess I got my first experience mov- 
ing crowds right at home,” he says. 
“We didn’t exactly live in a palace, 


*30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Summer, 1958. © 1958 by the Inland Steel Co., and reprinted 
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and we just about had to eat and 
sleep in shifts.” 

Sometimes he sold seat cushions at 
ball games in nearby Comiskey park. 
In those days ushers at sports events 
were paid as little as $1 a game. 

“Anybody who offered those boys 
a bribe could get any seat in the 
house,” Andy remembers. “In a 
crowd of 33,000 you could be sure 
that 10,000 had the wrong seats.” 

Andy was shocked at what he saw. 
On May 29, 1923, Andy himself was 
an usher in the old Dexter park pa- 
vilion. Benny Leonard and Pinky 
Mitchell fought that night before a 
tumultuous crowd of 12,000. At least 
3,000 of those present had crashed 
the gates. The legitimate seatholders, 
who had paid $10 to $20, milled 
about outside, unable to force their 
way into the jammed park, Finally, 
the angry fans rioted. Andy and the 
other ushers had to run for safety. 
It took the Illinois National Guard 
to restore order. 

The spectacle of troops with fixed 
bayonets called out to handle a 
crowd at a sporting event remained 
fresh in Andy’s mind. A few years 
later, during a financial crisis, Andy 
talked to five other Canaryville boys. 

“Let’s be ushers—honest ushers,” 
he urged. 

Together they didn’t have enough 
money to buy uniforms. In fact, they 
couldn’t even afford caps, so instead 
they bought blue ties to set them- 
selves apart from the sleazily dressed 
ushers of the day. They shined their 


shoes and dressed neatly. 


It was Maj. Frederick McLaugh- 
lin, of the Blackhawks hockey team, 
who gave the persuasive lad his first 
chance. McLaughlin had long been 
worried about mysterious shortages 
in his gate receipts, but since it had 
seemed an inescapable condition he 
had done nothing about it. 

“You've got to pay us more than 
$1 a night,” argued Andy. “Pay us 
five or ten bucks, and we will clean 
up your gates.” 

With the pleasant feel of real 
folding money in their worn pockets, 
Andy’s boys nonplused the public. 
Pleasantly but firmly they refused 
bribes and showed each patron to 
to the very seat he had purchased. 
Major McLaughlin soon found his 
receipts nicely balanced with his 
attendance figures. 

Wrigley field was Andy’s next 
opportunity. Owner Phil Wrigley 
also was tired of being looted by 
crooked ticket takers. He put the 
youngster in charge of his field’s 250 
hard-boiled ushers. The tough gang 
was unimpressed by the smooth- 
cheeked youth who told them, “I 
won't allow any bribetaking. I'll can 
any man I find taking even a 
nickel.” 

Within a week all but four men 
had been fired and replaced by care- 
fully selected boys. One night after 
the game a pair of disgruntled ex- 
ushers caught Andy outside the ball 
park. 

“One swatted me over the head, 
and the other punched me in the 
stomach. Luckily, I knocked one of 
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them down, and the other guy took 
off,” Andy says. 

It was the end for corrupt ticket 
takers at Wrigley field. Phil Wrigley 
was appreciative, and he loaned 
Andy $3,000 to buy uniforms. The 
Frain ushers selected the blue-and- 
gold colors of Notre Dame, a school 
which many of them had always 
yearned to attend. 

Soon, Frain ushers were on hand 
at World Series games, champion- 
ship prize fights, and horse races. 
They clocked the number of custom- 
ers who pushed through revolving 
doors at department stores, and stood 
at the head of escalators and politely 
reminded customers to watch their 
step. Whether they were guiding 
visitors through Chicago's ‘George 
Harding museum or handling a bas- 
ketball crowd at the stadium, they 
were cheerful and efficient. 

Over the years the ushers have 
become used to rapid changes of 
pace. One lad, a medical student, 
acted as a pallbearer one day. The 
next afternoon he ushered at the ball 
game. At the game an expectant 
mother in the stands gave birth to a 
baby while the young man assisted 
in the emergency. “From the cradle 
to the grave with Andy Frain,” he 
said afterwards.  . 

In 1932 Frain applied for the as- 
signment of handling the crowd at 
the Republican national convention. 
The committee was impressed by his 
record, but they decided to let the 
traditional sergeants-at-arms handle 
the gates. On the first afternoon 


40,000 (mostly uninvited) citizens 
battled their way into the Chicago 
stadium, which heretofore had been 
considered jam-packed by a crowd 
of 25,000. In desperation, the com- 
mittee asked Frain to take over. Andy 
set up crash-proof lines. 

“We used a triple-defense system 
he explains. “It’s the same today. 
There was a front line of ticket 
checkers at the outer doors. They 
saw that the people had tickets. 
Then there was an inner line of 
ticket takers at the turnstiles. Back- 
ing them up at every gate was a 
roving trouble shooter. Those fellows 
had quite a bit of trouble to shoot, 
too.” 

Things were even worse at the 
Democratic convention a few weeks 
later. The Democrats had observed 
the smooth job the Frain ushers had 
done for the GOP, and Andy’s boys 
were on duty when their party con- 
vened. Unfortunately, Mayor Anton 
Cermak of Chicago had handed his 
followers a tidy 3,000 cards on which 
he had scrawled “OK. Tony Cer- 
mak.” Andy instructed his gatekeep- 
ers to ignore the cards. Red-faced 
friends of the mayor were calmly 
turned away. 

Even Cermak himself, who hadn’t 
bothered to get the proper creden- 
tials, was turned back. 

Over the years, Andy has kept 
Chicago conventions notably clean 
of uninvited guests. It used to be 
that not only political hangers-on but 
also gangsters would walk boldly in 
and take their pick of seats. Andy’s 
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boys, in their proud blue-and-gold 
uniforms, stood up to the cold-faced 
men who rode up in the big black 
cars, refusing them entrance. As a 
result, Andy has been shot at and 
has been beaten severely. 

“I’m not going to let those bums 
muscle their way into public life 
where nobody with an ounce of de- 
cency wants them,” Andy declares. 

How does Andy prepare to handle 
a big crowd? He painstakingly stud- 
ies the layout of stadium or audi- 
torium for gate-crashing points. He 
sets up his famed three-line defense. 
Much as a football coach instructs 
his team, he uses blackboards and 
movies to show his ushers the nature 
of the crowd-engineering problem 
they must solve at any given event. 
He indicates how jams, spills, and 
faulty flows can develop in the move- 
ment of vast numbers of people. 

At least once a week each lad sees 
a movie on handling crowds in case 
of fire or riot. The boys drill to be 
ready for any emergency. 

Andy also studies weather reports. 
He has learned that on warm days 
crowds move slowly. On rainy days 
crowds arrive late. 

An important part of Andy’s prep- 


+ 


aration for emergencies has to do 
with the selection of the boys. Most 
of them are college students over 18 
years of age. They must be alert and 
intelligent. Andy prefers that they 
be at least six feet tall. All of them 
are well-muscled and pleasant-look- 
ing. They are the kind of young men 
who can get on agreeably with a 
crowd but nevertheless command its 
attention in case of need. 

Such qualifications also make 
these young men an uncommonly 
promising group of future American 
scientists, teachers, business execu- 
tives, doctors, engineers, lawyers, and 
clergymen. It has been said that 
Andy is responsible for more stu- 
dents getting through college than 
any other man in the U.S. In addi- 
tion to providing thousands of part- 
time jobs, he gives eight to ten 
scholarships every year and lends 
large sums to “boys who haven’t got 
a buck, but who have the potential 
to make something of themselves.” 

It isn’t surprising that Father 
Flanagan had such high praise for 
the king of the ushers. In Father 
Flanagan’s words, Frain’s organiza- 
tion “does noble work not only for 
the community but for the boys.” 


SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT 


A hypochondriac stopped in to visit a friend in the hospital. While there he de- 
cided to have his blood tested. A doctor glanced at the test results and smiled. 
“You have nothing to worry about,” he reported. “Your blood is fine.” 

“Good,” said the hypochondriac. “Now give it back to me so that I can go to 


work.” 


Journal of the American Medical Association (5 July ’58). 
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By Franklin Russell 


Condensed from “Maclean’s”* 





God's Tiniest Living Things 


Passersby miss the constant drama of life and 
death found in the waiters of a country pond 


wo MILES from downtown 
Hamilton, Ontario, a bridge 
crosses a pond that has no 
name and few visitors other than the 
scientists from McMaster university. 
But perhaps nowhere on earth has 
the secret life of a pond been studied 
as closely as in its shallow six-acre 
basin. McMaster’s scientists have ex- 
haustively chronicled the gripping 
dramas of birth and death, of hunter 
and hunted, of charm and horror, 
that lie beneath its serene and dis- 
regarded beauty. 

But the pond remains mysterious. 
All its secrets aren’t known. 

We do know that this one pond’s 
inhabitants outnumber the earth’s 
human beings many billions of times. 
We know that as the motorists slither 
and skid on the bridge in mid-Janu- 


*481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
Publishing Co., Ltd., and reprinted with permission. 
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ary, the creatures of the pond below 
are sinking toward their lowest ebb 
of life. Beneath the thick ice there is 
the repelling silence of seeming 
death. The wreckage of last summer's 
water plants straggles down from the 
clutch of the ice. The only signs of 
underwater life are some slow-mov- 
ing sunfish, carp, pike, bass, perch, 
and suckers. 

Above, heavy snow blankets the 
ice, and the oxygen is diminishing 
fast. The lives of many creatures de- 
pend on an early thaw. Some of the 
fish begin to die of starvation and 
suffocation. It is only when the snow 
melts through the ice that life in the 
pond begins to feel the first stimulus 
of spring. 

Tiny primitive plants wake and 
reproduce. These are the algae; they 
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are the pond’s food. They are among 
the smallest organisms in the w odd. 
Forty million of them would fill one 
cubic inch. Individually, they are in- 
significant. Collectively, they are one 
of the most important organisms of 
the world. 

Algae stock rivers, lakes, oceans, 
in countless millions. Though plants, 
many of them can swim, lashing the 
water with tiny hairy propellers. 
They color lake water green, and, in 
some instances, blue. They make the 
Red Sea red. They are the green 
slime on stones, the soft green clouds 
in still water. 

As the days lengthen, an under- 
water observer with microscopic eyes 
would see life begin to teem. The 
single-celled protozoans are dividing 
and rediv iding constantly. The algae 
grow children within their bodies, 
then burst to release them. If proto- 
zoans and algae were left unchecked 
all over the world for one year, they 
would grow to a mass as large as the 
earth itself. 

The shapes of the microscopic ani- 
mals would be astonishing if you 
could see them. Some would look 
like ducks floating on a lake, some 
like a rising atomic cloud, some like 
the barrel Mw a gun exploding; others 
would look like miniature whales, 
like harps, like bears, like swans with 
Jong graceful necks. Some would 
look like sea-serpents, others like the 
design work on an Indian rug. The 
animals and plants would have legs, 
wings, arms, paddles, oars, wheels, 
snorkels, and even jet propulsion, 


There would be strange sounds 
echoing through the water world. 
The underwater observer might be 
surprised to hear the sound of pro- 
pellers approaching. He would see 
a tiny transparent animal, called a 
rotifer, bearing down on him with 
two smal] rapidly rotating wheels. 
Between the wheels a_ primitive 
mouth scoops in algae. The “wheels” 
are actually two discs bearing wreaths 
of tiny hairs which vibrate so rapidly 
that they look as though they are 
revolving. 

In a second the rotifer is seized and 
eaten by what seems in comparison 
to be a gigantic ten-legged flea. 
While 100 times the size of the 
rotifer, this creature is one of the 
smallest visible to the naked eye. 
It’s a fully developed cousin of the 
lobster less than one-twelfth of an 
inch long. 

As early summer blooms the water 
is warm and the life in it is increas- 
ing a million times a day, or a min- 
ute, or even a second, for all the 
scientists know. The water becomes 
darker with masses of newly created 
creatures—insects, animals, plants. A 
thousand frogs have crawled from 
their winter hiding places under 
logs, under mats of leaves, from 
under the slime and mud at the bot- 
tom of the pond. The brightly col- 
ored salamanders have slid out of 
their hibernating holes under logs 
among the trees and have gone down 
to the pond to breed. The water 
beetle larvae have pupated into 
winged creatures, dug themselves out 
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FROM “THE MARSHES OF GLYNN” 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding and free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain - 


And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


* * * 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 


Sidney Lanier. 
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of the earth and, paradoxically, have 
gone flying down into the pond to 
lead a life that will be spent largely 
under water. 

Even the plants have become part 
of the desperate fight for life. They 
fight for oxygen, sunlight, and 
breathing space. All through the 
shallows of the pond countless plants 
are jostling and struggling to reach 
the surface. Under the bridge the 
water lilies spread their flat leaves as 
widely as possible; if they shade a 
competing plant they will kill it. 

The duckweeds come hastening 
after them and surround the lily pads 
in a thick scummy mass and smother 
competing seedlings. Carnivorous 
bladderworts, branching out under 
water, extend tiny hinged traps 
which, on one plant, may catch half 


a million tiny animals an hour. 

The algae aren’t the most numer- 
ous organisms. In every drop of the 
warming water there are several mil- 
lion bacteria, ever present and all- 


powerful, so tiny that powerful 
microscopes can barely reveal the de- 
tails of their bodies. 

As we watch, some of them are 
attacking the proteins in the water 
and are producing ammonia. Others 
are attacking the ammonia, which 
feeds plants, and are changing it to 
simpler compounds like nitrites. 
Others are transforming these ni- 
trites into nitrates—which feed the 
algae. The pond’s store of nitrogen, 
normally locked up in the living 
bodies of plants and animals, is thus 
released for further use. 


Now it is mid-summer. The pond 
life, fighting desperately for survival, 
is reaching its breeding peak. The 
frogs and salamanders are laying 
strings of gelatinous eggs in the shal- 
lows. Dragonflies bomb the surface 
with eggs. Midges settle on the water 
in millions and let clusters of eggs 
into the water attached to floating 
rafts. A black wasp, using a home- 
made towrope, buzzes over the pond 
dragging a paralyzed spider which 
will be a meal for her young. Young 
birds fall from their nests overhang- 
ing the water and are eaten by pike 
and bass. The creatures of the pond 
are laying eggs, giving birth, pupat- 
ing into adults, dividing their cells, 
eating one another with a fantastic 
urgency which foreshadows the ap- 
proach of fall. 

In the swarming surface waters 
the hideous hydra, a creature straight 
from science fiction, is breeding by 
an unearthly process of budding. Its 
body is a narrow cylindrical bag with 
tentacles and stingers at one end; its 
other end is fastened to the surface 
skin of the water, or to a plant. The 
young hydras are growing on their 
parents like buds on a plant. They 
will fight their parents for food, even 
though they do not yet have stom- 
achs of their own and depend on 
their parents to do the digesting for 
them. 

Frequently a hydra scores a near 
miss in its clutch for passing larvae. 
Its prey slips through its tentacles 
but its body is riven by the deadly 
stings. Slowly the body falls to i 
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bottom. It has fallen from one way 
of life, the swarming life of the July- 
warmed surface, to another way of 
life which is quite different. Near 
the body is a bear. It stands stiffly 
erect and its short legs have sharp 
claws at the ends. It is a water bear, 
a rare microscopic animal. 

A turbellarian worm, one-twenti- 
eth of an inch of ferocity, glides into 
view and gulps down the water bear 
in a puff of mud dust. Nearby, a 
microscopic worm is snuffling like a 
raccoon along the bottom, grazing 
on decaying fragments of plants and 
fine debris which have fallen from 
the surface. 

A foot away, a horsefly larva col- 
lects blood at the rear of its spindle- 
shaped body, then drives one pointed 
end into the mud. It pumps the blood 
forward, enlarging the hole. It drives 
down again, repeats the process and 
disappears from view. 

A fat tadpole, about three inches 
long, comes angling down from the 
pond surface. Suddenly, a motionless 
dragonfly nymph pumps out a jet of 
water and shoots unexpectedly for- 
ward. A hvoked apparatus comes out 
from under its chin to grapple the 
wriggling tadpole. 

Both creatures tumble among the 
weeds, flailing and lashing. Clouds 
of disturbed mud rise from the scene 
of battle. In their desperation both 
creatures have ignored the funda- 
mental rules of the pond—caution, 
stealth, and cunning. A bulky body 
shoots into the mud cloud and 
emerges clutching both creatures in 


its enormous mouth. It is an eight- 
inch bullfrog. 

Back at the surface, the pond has 
changed radically. The overhanging 
trees have the full rich look of late 
summer. The weeds have half-cov- 
ered the surface of the water. A 
thousand young spiders, airborne on 
threads of silk, fall to their deaths 
in the water. The placid surface is 
continually broken by strange rip- 
plings and splashing. Insects dart 
and weave across the water. 

As the lazy summer days pass, the 
great exodus from the pond gets 
under way. The same creatures that 
shrugged off the sleepiness of hiber- 
nation and plunged down to the 
water now are leaving. A dragonfly 
nymph crawls laboriously up the 
stem of a bullrush. It bursts from its 
larval case, gulps air, pumps blood 
into its wing stubs, and then flashes 
away across the pond and disappears. 

Millions of mayflies are bursting 
from the water, their massed nuptial 
dances a feast for birds, dragonflies, 
and fishes. A hundred types of fly 
are creeping, crawling, swimming, 
and jumping from their larval exis- 
tences in the water to their brief air- 
borne lives. 

Meanwhile, as summer wanes, a 
brief but fantastic upsurge of life be- 
gins under the water again. The 
microscopic creatures, rhizopods, 
crustaceans, algae, must build up 
their numbers to ensure some chance 
of survival through the bitter winter. 
They must do this against the com- 
bined efforts of the larger creatures 
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to eat them. The urge of life in the 
pond is to gain strength for the win- 
ter, to hunt fattening protein food, 
to acquire as much resistance as pos- 
sible to the oncoming crises of cold, 
lack of oxygen, and starvation. 

Then, suddenly, the life in the 
pond wanes. The summer is dying, 
and the water is slowly clearing, los- 
ing its rich reddish-green color as the 
life in it disappears, and the silt set- 
tles. The exodus from the pond 
slows, the mists of early summer 
mornings are replaced by the threat- 
ening chill of fall, and the trees 
frame the pond with a border of 
changing color. 

This is the sad time. The gay 
dragonflies go, leaving their empty 
larval husks studing the wilting 
water plants. Insect and beetle trans- 


form to semidormant grubs, waiting 


patiently under the water or earth 
for spring. The algae are dying in 
billions, blanketing the bed of the 
pond with their invisible bodies. 

Through the fall, to the accom- 
paniment of impatient honks from 
the unconcerned motorists who 
stream across the bridge, the brown- 
ing vegetation dies, rots, retreats 
from the water. The creatures, large 
and small, decrease their appetites so 
there may be enough food to last the 
winter. The birds stream overhead 
for the warmth of the south, and 
leaves rain down on the water. 

The ice forms slowly and the fa- 
miliar silence of seeming death be- 
gins again. The long winter months 
stretch ahead to the pulsing touch of 


‘spring and the miracle of the pond. 


my, 


IN OUR HOUSE 


It was late Monday forenoon and dad was due to appear on the scene for an as yet 
unprepared lunch. Mrs. Harper was still in the basement, putting the last batch 
of wash into the washer. Little Larry, a preschooler, was supervising the job, for 
his rag animals were about to receive the most necessary sudsing of their mangled 
lives. 

At that worst possible moment the phone rang. The harried Mrs. Harper asked 
Larry to answer it. 

“Hello,” came a brusque masculine voice on the other end of the line. 
mommy home?” 

“Yes,” Larry said. “But you can’t talk to her now. She’s putting an elephant in 
the washing machine.” 

“Oh,” the man said weakly. “I must have the wrong number.” End of conver- 
sation. Thomas P. Ramirez. 


“Is your 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 
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Now I’m F orty PY) 


Steps are a mite higher and 
halls a bit longer but I’ve 
decided to face up fearlessly 


’m 40 ropay. But it doesn’t 
bither me a bot. I’ve decided 
to face this milestone (Cor is it 

millstone?) in my life fearlessly: to 
march into my 40’s with brave ‘ban- 
ners flying. 

After all, 40 isn’t old any more. I 
have a friend in his late 40’s who 
recently played five sets of tennis and 
danced away half the night. After 
he gets out of the oxygen tent he 
plans to try it again. 

Forty? Why, this is a proud mo- 
ment of maturity in my life. I’ve 
truly come of age. No longer am I 
prematurely balding. I’ve grown up 
to my expanding waistline. I can 
wear my dental bridge with dignity, 
my eyeglasses with myopic esteem, 
and my graying temples with philo- 
sophic pride. 

Age is a point of view. When 
you're in your teens anyone past 30 
is fair game for the mortician. I re- 
member when father became 40. We 
were somewhat shocked to realize 
that suddenly our father was “old.” 
We regarded him with the sympathy 


*55 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn, 


Paul Light 


Condensed from the St. Paul “Pioneer Press’ 
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usually reserved for those suffering 
from incurable diseases. He not only 
had one size-13 shoe in the grave but, 
we secretly expected, would soon ex- 
hibit signs of senility. 

Whenever dad forgot where he 
had placed the car keys (which was 
often) we'd nod heads knowingly. 
Poor old dad’s memory was fading 
fast. But it surprised us how keen 
he could be at times. He never for- 
got the hour we sneaked into the 
house or the exact amount we had 
withdrawn in advance from our al- 
lowances. 

Now, of course, I realize how silly 
is the juvenile attitude toward age. 
It’s an attitude we never quite shake. 
My father-in-law is in his 70’s. When 
his grandchildren play at his feet, he 
looks his years. But when I see him 
next to his mother, a sprightly 96 
years, he seems to shed 30 years or so. 

Actually none of us is old or 
young. It all depends upon the point 


July 18, 1958. © 1958 by Northwest Publishing Co., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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in life from which we are viewed by 
others. And that brings up the illus- 
trative tale of the time a 13-year-old 
baby sitter accompanied us to a lake 
vacation. 

I was 33 at the time. The baby 
sitter watched in open-mouthed awe 
as I dove off the dock, swam under- 
water 25 feet or so and came up... 
alive. “Good heavens,” she gasped. 
“He’s 33 years old!” “But,” explained 
friend wife kindly, “he’s well pre- 
served for his age.” 

Frankly, I don’t feel 40. True, 
they're not printing newspapers and 
telephone directories as clearly as 
they used to. Steps are a mite higher 
and halls a bit longer. Some fabrics, 
particularly those in shirt collars and 
trouser waistbands, are more prone 
to shrink nowadays. 

But aside from these minor de- 
ficiencies life’s pretty much the same 
as it has always been. | still literally 
can paddle my own canoe. I can 
hold my own in a foot race or game 
of tag with the little Lights. My 
gymnastics on the backyard play 
equipment still awe the neighbor 
kids (they're easily awed at this age) 
and some evenings I’m wide-awake, 
scarcely yawning, at 1] p.m. 

But there is one concession I’m 
gradually making to the inexorable 
march of time. The lawn mower, 
rake, and garden spade I already 
have bequeathed to my 11-year-old 
son, Roy. As my father did before 
me. 

There’s no sense in fighting this 
40 mark. It has distinct advantages. 


Already the growing number of 
down-faced lads. cluttering up our 
living room approach me with proper 
trepidation. They “Yes, sir,” and 
“No, sir” me when I ask them not- 
too-pertinent questions. One was so 
rattled by my advanced years he 
asked if I had graduated from col- 
lege with his grandfather. I assured 
him his grandpa was a few years 
ahead of me. Besides, I really didn’t 
graduate from college. Lack of 
money, you know. The GI educa- 
tional benefits weren’t so generous 
after the Civil War. 

The assorted Lights have varied 
reactions to this Great Advance in 
their father’s age. Dana, three, 
couldn’t care less. But ever since 
Billy heard about it, he has queried 
me constantly on “how does it feel 
to be 40.” To him it’s some sort of 
strange physical ailment, peculiar to 
adults. He wants to know what pills 
I’m taking to “cure” it. I tell him it'll 
all be over in a year. Then I'll no 
longer be 40. This satishes him. Un- 
til the next time. 

To nine-year-old Patricia I’m “still 
the best daddy in the whole world 
even if you are 40.” She adds, “Be- 
sides, that really isn’t old. I know a 
girl in school whose daddy is real old, 
42.” 

Roy is a bit more realistic about 
it. “Aren’t you still a bit young to 
quit cutting the lawn, dad?” Four- 
teen-year-old Michele is a comfort to 
her father in his old age. “You don’t 
look that old, daddy,” she says. Ac- 


cording to her mother, I don’t act it. 
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I take humble pride in the dawn- den the fun of unwrapping socks 
ing of my 40th year. [remember too _ painfully paid for out of a strained 
many men sprawled on the sands of allowance or a necktie which repre- 
Pacific beaches who will never sit sents a sacrifice of a childish desire. 
down to a birthday cake with 40 I'm not frightened of 40. Rather 
glowing candles. They arecheated of I welcome it as a bountiful gift from 
the impulsive childish hugs, the wet One who holds the fate of me and 


if sincere kisses. To them is forbid- mine in his merciful hands. 


ee 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Several years ago my husband Bob and I were both attending a large state univer- 
sity and trying hard to get along on his meager allowance under the GI bill. Our 
social life was entirely dependent upon our fellow students. Fortunately, we had 
been quickly accepted into the group of young married students inhabiting the 
“campus village” of war-surplus housing units. 

During the spring picnic we noticed a young couple standing a little apart from 
the group. We felt an instant sympathy for them, because it was only a little while 
ago that we had been in the same awkward position: a part of this new society 
but not yet quite in it. The wife’s arm was in a cast, and that made me remember 
that we had seen them at Mass that very Sunday morning. I suggested to Bob 
that we introduce ourselves and try to draw them into the group. 

They were shy at first but obviously delighted. We invited them back to our 
unit for supper that evening. During the conversation the wife, Shirley, men- 
tioned that she was going to look for a job. She was often bored and at loose ends 
while her husband Max was attending classes, she explained. 


“I’m not exactly at loose ends, but I could certainly do with a job myself,” Bob 
said with a rueful laugh. “That GI money doesn’t go very far.” 


Some weeks later we had a telephone call from Shirley. She had landed a job 
at a newly activated ordnance plant, and, as secretary to the personnel director, 
she had just heard of a swing-shift job which a student could easily fill. Was Bob 
interested? 

Was he! He applied at once and got the job on Shirley’s recommendation. 
That impulsive gesture of friendship on our part had benefited us in double meas- 
ure: we had found at once both new friends and blessed relief from — fi- 
nancial pressures. Mrs. R. D. Lippert. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 











HE HAD NO RELIGION at all, but a 
heart of gold. She was a good Irish 
Catholic girl. Their marriage was ut- 
terly happy. 

But when their first child was about 
to be born, things went wrong with her, 
and just before she died she asked Ned 
to promise that if their child lived he 
would have it brought up a Catholic. 
He promised. 

Some two years later, Ned married 
Martha, who also had a heart of gold 
but also no religion. When Martha 
heard that he had a little boy in a Cath- 
olic orphanage she brought him home 
and mothered him as if he were her 
own. 

Further children arrived. Ned and 
Martha felt that some religion was 
“good for children,” and Martha 
wished them baptized as Protestants. 
Ned thought that would be a pity. It 
might cause trouble later on if the kid- 
dies had different religions. So each 
child as it arrived was baptized a Cath- 
olic, and in due course packed off to a 
Catholic school. 

The years went by, and the family 
moved into Father Michael’s parish. 
On a Sunday morning, he was standing 
at the church door near the end of the 
children’s Mass. Along came seven tots, 
headed by a bright-looking boy of 14. 

“You're late,” challenged the priest. 

“Sorry, Father. We only moved here 
yesterday, and it took us some time to 


find the church.” 





Brief answers to further questions 
led the priest to deduce another mixed 
marriage gone wrong. He would call 
on the errant couple. He did. 

“But Father,” said Ned. “I’m not a 
Catholic at all. Neither Martha nor me. 
But we've tried to do the right thing 
by the kids.” 

Thus the whole story came out. Mar- 
tha and Ned then agreed that it 
mightn’t be a bad idea to learn a little 
more about their children’s religion, 
especially since they seemed so keen 
on it. 

A few months later, the full family 
of nine were kneeling at the altar rail 
for Holy Communion. The eldest boy 
was especially proud. “If it hadn’t been 
for me,” he said, “you’d none of you be 
Catholics.” Walton Nannah. 


I was very surprised to see Fred 
Lang and his wife at Mass, more so to 
see them receive Communion a few 
Sundays ago. You see, they are—or 
were—Protestants. 

Recently, I met Fred, and eventually 
brought up the subject of his Catholi- 
cism, asking him bluntly how the con- 
version came about. 

He told me. His son, aged nine, had 
to receive treatments for a leg ailment 
in a children’s hospital which is run by 
nuns. At meals, all the Catholic chil- 
dren blessed themselves. Fred’s son fell 
into the habit, and when he was dis- 
charged continued the practice at 
home. 

The parents were intrigued; their in- 
terest grew. They sought information 
from the local Catholic pastor. They 
took instructions. Last summer they 


were received into the Church. 
Michael Skelly. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 








By Margy Ecclesine 





The Thin Edge of $4,400 a Year 


The Nilsens had a pleasant, if frugal, life— 


until a tidal wave of troubles hit them 


HARITY? Who, me? My fam- 
ily?” Laurence Nilsen de- 
manded proudly. “We're 

respectable people, Father. We don’t 
want charity.” 

Careful, Father Werner told him- 
self; this man is at the breaking point. 
Then, slowly, “I’m just trying to say 
there’s a Catholic Charities office 
right here on Staten Island. The only 
reason the organization exists is to 
help people hit by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances like yours.” 

Laurence Nilsen scanned the hori- 
zon in silence. Here, from the porch 
of the old-fashioned house where he 
had grown up with his mother and 
erandparents, he could see the Statue 
of Liberty and New York harbor. 
The spectacular bay and the ferries 
crisscrossing to the lower Manhattan 
skyline were a sight that had never 
failed to thrill him. Until recently, 
that is. 

Upstairs in the house now were 
two sick old ladies, two confused 
children, and a crying baby. And 
Angela, his wife, was gone—for how 
Jong he did not know. That was the 
worst of all. 

“Why don’t you give 
man?” urged Father Werner, 


it a trv, 
Laur- 


ence’s pastor. “Stop in and talk to a 
social worker; then plan to go back 
to your job. You owe it to yourself 
and all these people dependent on 
you. What do you say to tomorrow 
morning?” 7 

“Tl think about it, Father,” Lau- 
rence agreed uneasily. “Charity—it’s 
like going on relief,” “he muttered as 
he turned away. 

The events leading up to Father 
Werner’s visit were shattering to a 
man of Laurence’s independent turn 
of mind. Until six months ago when 
the “unfortunate circumstances,” as 
Father Werner called them, began, 
Laurence, his mother, who lived 
with them, Angela, and their three 
children were doing very well on the 
$85 weekly salary he ‘earned as a 
clerk in a department store. 

They lived, rent-free, in the house 
left to his mother by her thrifty Ger- 
man immigrant parents. They had 
no telephone and no car, but seldom 
felt a need for them. Ferry service 
to Staten Island is excellent and inex- 
pensive. Any need for excitement 
and travel that Laurence might have 
inherited from his Scandinavian sea- 
man father was satisfied by owner- 
ship of a 14-foot boat in which he 
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often went fishing or took the family 
riding. 

Laurence’s $368-a-month salary 
covered these monthly payments: 
real-estate taxes of $24; small life in- 
surance policies on himself and his 
mother at $28 for both; gas (cooking, 
hot water heater), $17; electricity, 
$15; water, $8; coal to heat the house, 
$20; medicine and drugs, $14; cloth- 
ing, $16; school expenses for 16-year- 
old Laurette, $12; commuting ex- 
penses (ferry and subway, lunch car- 
ried from home), $12; gasoline and 
other boat expenses, around $10. The 
family ate well (food, $130); contri- 
buted $10 a month to their church; 
and by conscientiously setting aside 
$25 a month had managed to save 
about $2,000. 

Before being forced to turn to 
Catholic Charities, Laurence had ex- 
hausted every resource he knew. He 
had used his $2,000 savings, bor- 
rowed from relatives, sold his boat 
and other cherished possessions, and 
taken a mortgage on the house. 

The morning after his conversa- 
tion with the priest, Laurence told 
his story to a social worker, Miss 
Mackail, at the Catholic Charities of- 
fice. When their son was one month 
old, he told her, Angela’s grandmoth- 
er had become ill. It was thought that 
if the old woman could enjoy some 
sunshine and privacy during her fre- 
quent asthmatic attacks, she might 
improve. The Nilsens offered her an 
unused room on their third floor, and 
Angela took on the extra burden 
with characteristic cheerfulness. 


Nilsen’s own mother, nearly blind, 
and still stubbornly refusing an op- 
eration for cataracts, occupied a room 
on the second floor. She actually was 
in good health for a woman of 60, 
but had resigned herself to a state 
of helplessness. 

Carrying two trays upstairs for ev- 
ery meal, plus care of the baby and 
other chores, soon took their toll. An- 
gela, never too strong, collapsed. She 
was rushed to the hospital for what 
was thought to be a heart attack. 
There she was dismayed to learn 
from a routine chest X ray that she 
had tuberculosis. Complete rest and 
isolation were prescribed. She had to 
go to a sanatorium. 

Laurence and Laurette, the 16- 
year-old daughter, tried to keep 
things going. They took turns stay- 
ing home. After school Laurette 
baby-sat and clerked in a delicatessen 
on the island. 

But at the end of six months, when 
one of Laurette’s teachers demanded 
to know the reason for the absences 
and what seemed like laziness in a 
former star pupil, the girl broke 
down in sobs. It was the first time 
anybody outside the family had 
dreamed how bad the situation was. 
The teacher then spoke to the pastor, 
Father Werner, who speedily called 
on the family. 

Laurence’s absences from work, 
meanwhile, had caused him to be 
laid off. He turned more and more 
frequently to alcohol for solace. 
Without income, he dipped repeat- 


edly into savings, determined, as al- 
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ways, to keep up with every bill. And 
bills there were: a whopping big one 
for his mother, who one day, trying 
to get to the kitchen to heat the 
baby’s bottle, feli and injured her 
hip. 

“What you need most is a home- 
maker,” said Miss Mackail, after a 
preliminary review of the situation. 

“The house is clean!” said Laur- 
ence, touchy at being cast in a role 
' in which he thought respectable peo- 
ple should never find themselves. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Miss 
Mackail, mentally noting a need for 
counseling to help this man adjust 
to necessity. She wrote: reestablish 
as wage-earner. 

“What are you writing?” Laurence 
asked suspiciously. 

She laughed. “I’m simply noting 
that if we extend homemaker service 
—that is, have a good woman come in 
every day from eight to four—you'll 
be able to go back to work. You do 
agree that a steady income is ve 
desirable at this point, don’t you?” 

“I'd do anything rather than ask 
for charity,” Laurence said, flustered. 

“All right. I'll try to have some- 
one there tomorrow morning,” Miss 
Mackail promised. On Staten Island 
there are no full-time homemakers 
employed by Catholic Charities as 
there are in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. In this stuation the need was 
so urgent that Miss Mackail deter- 
mined to talk to Father Werner im- 
mediately about the possibility of a 
woman within the parish who might 
help out on a regular basis. 
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Unfortunately, Laurence was not 
able to get his old job back. His hag- 
gard appearance from worry and too 
much drinking resulted in a “Sorry, 
we had to fill your place and haven't 
anything open right now.” 

He did manage to land a job as a 
shipping clerk downtown, at a salary 
of $70 a week. 

Providentially, Father Werner was 
able to locate a middle-aged parish- 
ioner with grown children who was 
interested in working as a home- 
maker. She was motherly, sensitive 
to the needs of the children, and able 
to discharge simple household duties. 
Because she was needed so desper- 
ately, Catholic Charities assumed 
payment of her salary temporarily. 

Laurette, always a good student, 
and now relieved of many household 
anxieties, began to improve her 
school work. She took over from the 
homemaker at four 6’clock every day, 
preparing dinner for the family and 
trying to be a little mother to her five- 
year-old sister Cathy and her baby 
brother. The constant shifts of au- 
thority had been hard on little Cathy. 
Normally a lovable child, she had 
screamed, thrown tantrums, and 
made herself a nuisance ever since 
her mother had gone away. 





This is the fourth of a short series 
of articles on making ends meet. 
The family whose situation is de- 
scribed here has given direct per- 
mission that the story be told. 
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During a visit to Angela, Laurence 
learned that one of her lungs had 
been collapsed, and she might not be 
home for some time. He went into a 
real alcoholic tailspin. He did not 
come home for days, and lost his new 
job. 

Miss Mackail now found her 
hands full. She came to the house 
and sat down to talk to every mem- 
ber of the family. Her training had 

taught her to open all avenues of 

help, to point out community services 
available, to try to help the Nilsens 
help themselves. 

Grandmother Nilsen had a sug- 
gestion. Couldn’t Cathy be placed in 
a home for a while? If so, she would 
consent to undergo the cataract oper- 
ation, and with sight restored, might 
be able to take care of the house un- 


til Angela’s return. But she wouldn’t 
attempt it if she had to handle Cathy. 

“Our first job is to strengthen fam- 
ily life and prevent family break- 


down,” Miss Mackail pointed out. 
“It’s most important to keep Cathy 
with her family, if possible. So I 
don’t believe you'd want to take such 
a drastic step. I do think the opera- 
tion would be a good idea, though, if 
your doctor has recommended Sa 

“Oh he has, many times,” Grand- 
ma sighed. “But it costs so much 
money.” 

“It might be the best money you 
ever spent.” 

In continuing to soothe and talk 
with each member of the family, 
Miss Mackail realized that Grand- 
mother Perez, bedridden and almost 
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senile, was a very difficult problem 

She ventured a suggestion to Laur- 
ence and his mother. “You’ve told me 
that Angela has no relative able to 
care for her grandmother. Since she 
is such a real problem here, how do 
you think Angela would feel about 
my trying to find her a place with the 
nuns in a Catholic old people’s 
home?” 

“Oh no!” they both answered im- 
mediately, as if the idea of further 
charity were just too galling. 

Nevertheless, at the end of a week, 
when Laurence had not found anoth- 
er job, it became apparent that some 
financial aid would have to be forth- 
coming. Laurence was suffering from 
memory lapses. He would note down 
appointments and forget them any- 
way. Then he would blame himself 
for his neglect and fall into despon- 
dency. 

At this point Miss Mackail recom- 
mended that he consider seeking 
public assistance, since there now 
was no income for the family at all. 
Catholic Charities could help finan- 
cially for a while, but not perma- 
nently. 

Even more important than money 
seemed Laurence’s need for guid- 
ance. The series of unexpected ill- 
nesses had imposed a crushing finan- 
cial and emotional strain on him. 
Miss Mackail realized that if she 
could penetrate his resentment a 
change in attitude might be effected. 
To this end she sat down with him 
several times for a straightforward 
discussion. 
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“You realize this could happen to 
anyone. You didn’t bring this on 
yourself. All of us should feel we 
need the charity of others. Charity is 
loving and serving your neighbor for 
the love of God. God wants us to love 
and serve each other. Consider the 
effect on the children if you don’t 
avail yourself of the help offered. We 
use money as a means to an end, as 
a doctor uses medicine.” 

Words like these went deep with 
Laurence and seemed to help restore 
his self-respect. 

“It’s so good to talk to you,” he 
burst out once. “Just seeing the pic- 
ture as a whole has helped me.” And 
another time, “You can’t imagine 
what it means to have someone un- 
derstand and help interpret my trou- 
bles. I almost feel as if I can see my 
way ahead now, instead of being lost 
in confusion.” 

Subsequently, and as proof of the 
value of counseling, Laurence ob- 
tained a job at $75 a week. Another 
positive note was struck when Grand- 
ma Nilsen had a successful eye oper- 
ation. She now was able to see well 
enough to help around the house. 

Grandmother Perez remained a 
proble-n. The social worker talked to 
Angela’s doctor and learned that the 
time of her discharge from the hospi- 
tal might actually be determined 
partly by the number and kind of 
persons she would have to assume 
responsibility for on returning home. 
The health and welfare of the whole 
family stood to gain if her grand- 
mother could be cared for elsewhere. 
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Miss Mackail began to make in- 
quiries. 

During this time the homemaker 
continued to come, substituting for 
the mother as best she could. Laur- 
ette did a superb job of budgeting 
herself, taking on more responsibili- 
ty, and continuing her high perform- 
ance in school. 

Altogether, in the six months since 
Laurence first talked to the social 
worker, Catholic Charities used 
many resources of its Family Service 
division to help this family through 
a difficult period. 

“Encouragement and even a lim- 
ited financial lift go far,” Miss Mac- 
kail’s report pointed out. “With as- 
sistance, Laurence has been reestab- 
lished as a wage earner. He appears 
to be a good parent with much 


WHERE IT WENT 
(before disaster struck) 


Real-estate taxes $ 24 
Life insurance 28 
Gas 17 
Electricity 15 
Water 8 
Coal 20 
Medicine, drugs 14 
Clothing 16 
School expenses 12 
Commuting 12 
Boat expenses 10 
Food 30 
Church 10 
Savings 25 
Miscellaneous (gifts, etc.) 27 

$368 
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warmth and understanding. He ex- 
hibits a sincere desire to avoid de- 
veloping a pattern of dependency. 

“Household expenses remain 
about the same, but the Nilsens have 
less income and more medical ex- 
penses than before. If they can just 
hang on until Angela gets home, 
Laurette may become self-support- 
ing; Laurence may find a better job. 
They may very possibly resume their 
old pattern of comfortable, thrifty 
living.” 

Three months after the above re- 
port, Angela was home, able to take 
charge of her household with man- 
datory rest periods; Laurette had ob- 
tained a well-paying summer job; 
Laurence had advanced from clerk to 
salesman. 

Grandmother Perez was still with 
the family, but one of the fine homes 
for the aging conducted by nuns had 


agreed to admit her for nursing care 
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if the time came when Angela’s 
health was again impaired. Grand- 
mother Perez is very willing to enter 
the home, but the family are deter- 
mined to keep her with them as long 
as they can. 

Now that Grandma Nilsen can 
see, she is able to read to Cathy-and 
they have a good time together. Both 
of them are very fond of baby Mi- 
chael, who has slept most of his way 
through this turbulent year. 

“It all seems too good to be true,” 
Laurence said humbly to Miss Mac- 
kail recently, as she sat with the fam- 
ily on the porch overlooking the har- 
bor. 

“I guess I learned a lot,” he went 
on. “Especially how wonderful it is 
to be independent and self-support- 
ing. 

Miss Mackail smiled. After all, as 
Laurence used to ask, who wants 


charity? 


CRACKS IN THE IRON CURTAIN 


A Chinese communist functionary who couldn’t swim fell into a lake. Another 
man heard his cries for help and ran to the edge of the water. “Can you speak 
Russian, comrade?” he shouted to the struggling figure. 


“Yes, yes, of course! Indeed I have studied it,’ 


yelled back. 


’ the frightened functionary 


The other man shrugged his shoulders. “Serves you tight,” he observed bleak- 
ly. “Why didn’t you take swimming lessons instead?” Variety (6 Aug. ’58). 


A large group of Russians visiting the world fair is reported to have left a certain 
Brussels hotel in a huff. When they registered, they had understood that they’d 


be staying at the Comrade Hilton. 
E. E. Kenyon in the American Weekly (10 Aug. ’58). 








By Flora Lewis 





Czechoslovakia: Communism’s 
Shopworn Showcase 


The communists show what they can do with 
a modern industrial democracy: rob it blind 


|uere ARE DOZENS of shoe 
shops, literally dozens, and 
____} every kind of sausage I can 
think of in the delicatessens,” a 
drawn-faced woman was saying in 
the lobby of Prague’s Hotel Alcron. 
“At night it’s light enough to walk in 
the side streets. How pretty it looks! 
There are so many things I'd like to 
take home, I don’t know what to buy 
first.” 

At the next table, a tall, blond man 
was grumbling, “What a poor, dis- 
mal place. Everything in the shop 
windows looks 20 years old. And 
there’s nothing to do. I don’t know 
how people here bear it.” 

The guests at both tables were 
discussing the same country, Czecho- 
slovakia. They had come from.oppo- 
site directions. The woman was 
from Poland, where consumer goods 
are scarce and lights are dim. The 
man was Dutch, with the brightness 
and bustle of Rotterdam still in his 
eyes. 

I’ve heard such conflicting reac- 
tions dozens of times. It’s as though 
Czechoslovakia had two faces, one 
for people from each side of the 


Iron Curtain. Compared to every 
other country under communist rule, 
Czechoslovakia seems an island of 
luxury. Most people are well if not 
stylishly dressed, no one shufles 
along in tatters, there are modern 
trolley-buses running smoothly in the 
towns, and glass and white-tile snack 


bars called “Automats.” Citizens of 
Moscow and Budapest and Warsaw 
jump at the chance to go shopping 
or vacationing in Czechoslovakia. 
That is nothing new. Since the Ist 
World War, this well-tilled, ener- 
getic country was Europe's eastern- 
most outpost of modern industry, 
widespread literacy, and until 1948, 
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of democracy. Czechoslovakia was 
known throughout the world for its 
machine tools and fine glass, loco- 
motives and bicycles, guns and beer, 
cheerfulness and efficiency. After ten 
years of communism, a soggy leth- 
argy has settled over the country. It 
is not the acid anger that drove Po- 
land and Hungary to deeds of fren- 
zied courage, but a glum frustration. 

The surface looks good enough for 
people traveling from the ussr and 
its satellites to glance about and 
whisper, “Why is Czechoslovakia 
the only country where communism 
seems to work?” But the people who 
live there judge by what they were 
and what they could have been. 

“I won't say we were ahead of 
Switzerland or Belgium,” a Czech 
professor told me, “but we were not 
behind. And ours is a bigger country, 
with rich resources. Now we're poor, 
with no prospect of getting ahead. 
We're allowed 14 square yards of 
floor space per person. That's the 
official housing regulation; most peo- 
ple have much less. Even so, it isn’t 
the floor space that matters so much 
as the walls. Our whole lives are 
walled in.” 

Sometimes the walls are little 
things. A shared kitchen, a locked 
door in the university library where 
forbidden books are kept, the diffi- 
culty of getting a plumber, a habit 
of speaking low—these are part of the 
little things. Czechs seldom dare to 
speak of big things like democracy 
or liberty, prosperity or ambition, but 
Isawa chubby woman with plaited 
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hair break down and weep one day 
at hearing a strain of music. It was 
Flow, Water, Flow, the favorite song 
of Thomas Masaryk, Czechoslova- 
kia’s beloved first president. For some 
inexplicable reason a café orchestra 
had struck up the forbidden tune in 
the middle of a series of dances. 

The bleakness has a different qual- 
ity from that of the communist coun- 
tries where misery erupted. It is more 
subtle, more bewildering. 

Czechs slyly tell insulting jokes 
about their country. One is about a 
Czech and a Pole. “Tell me,” asked 
the Pole, “why did you Czechs let 
the Hungarians and the Poles do all 
the struggling? Don’t you want some 
freedom and independence for your- 
selves?” “Oh, yes,” sighed the Czech, 
“we do. There’s nothing we want 
more. But you don’t understand. In 
our country, it is forbidden to dem- 
onstrate against the regime.” 

The Czech regime met discontent 
with sharp-eyed shrewdness. The 
hard fists of the secret police were 
active. But a steady stream of conces- 
sions was loosed for a time to neu- 
tralize unrest. 

Most of the concessions were eco- 
nomic. There were some wage hikes. 
Still, few people can afford much 
effort at elegance. According to the 
regime, the average industrial wage 
is 1,313 crowns a month, $187.50 at 
the inflated official rate, about $45 at 
the Zurich free rate. The average 
wage for all classes, considerably low- 
er, is not given. A stout pair of men’s 
shoes can be bought for 200 crowns, 











a decent suit for 1,100, a small Skoda 
car for 27,000 with cash in advance, 
and delivery from one to three years 
later. 

To restore a semblance of sparkle 
to life, shops have been ordered to 
make their windows more attractive. 
People have been told to dress up for 
the theater as best they can; a neat 


appearance is no longer politically 


suspect. Outdoor cafés have been re- 
opened for dancing. But exuberance, 
even in dancing, is quickly re- 
strained. When a young Czech | 
know tried a bit of jitterbugging, a 
man sidled up and clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Stop it,” the man said. “If you’ve 
extra energy you can work it off in 
the mines.” 

“What business is it of yours?” 
asked the dancer. 

“S.T.B.,” the man answered curt- 
ly. That was enough. Those are the 
initials of Cuechoso> rakia’s secret po- 
lice. 

Industrial production in Czecho- 
slovakia has increased by two and a 
half times since 1948, according to 
official figures. Driving pressures, ne- 
glect of services and housing, low 
wage rates that shove almost all wom- 
en into the labor force to maintain 
family income, have helped accom- 
plish this. 

With such economic growth, why 
isn’t Czechoslovakia thriving? Why 
are the roads nearly empty? W hy are 
the workers cramped i in so many di- 
lapidated buildings? Why, by some 


inexplicable quirk common to all 
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communist countries, have light 
bulbs and toilet paper become almost 
unobtainable treasures? Why must 
housewives queue for a fresh cauli- 
flower? Why do the villages just 
across the Austrian and West Ger- 
man borders look so much more pros- 
perous than the neighboring Czech 
ones? 

Czechoslovakia is the only indus- 
trialized, democratic, socially devel- 
oped country that has fallen to com- 
munism. It is the world’s only test of 
what communism can do unencum- 
bered with an effort to leap over cen- 
turies of backwardness. It already 
had a balanced, solid industrial base. 
There was no need for colossal exer- 
tion to build one in a hurry. Just as 
important, there was already a great 
reservoir of skills and know- chow. 

Two figures show what was done 
with the fruits of this labor. Foreign 
trade has gone up 80% since the com- 
munist coup d'état in February, 1948; 


’ trade with the Soviet Union has in- 


creased 400%. There is no way of 
telling whether this official statistic 
includes Czech uranium ore for 
which Moscow agreed only last year 
to start paying “a fair price.” In every 
major factory, huge orders are being 
turned out for China, for Hungary, 
for Egypt, for Syria, as well as for the 
Soviet Union. By intricate and secret 
juggling of prices and barter deals, 
Czechoslovakia has had to help fi- 
nance industrialization of other com- 
munist countries and to provide the 
bulk of communist arms and machin- 


ery sent to the Middle East. 
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In return, the Czechs get Soviet 
grain and Kamchatka crabmeat, 
Hungarian bauxite and Tokay wine, 
Chinese hemp and tangerine jam, 
Egyptian cotton, and Syrian dates. 
They are obliged to accept a good 
many things they don’t want or don’t 
need, and they cannot buy the right 
things at the right price. 

The new atmosphere of fear has 
built up to the point where an Amer- 
ican girl tourist said, “Unless we 
were absolutely alone, in a closed 
train compartment, for example, no 
one I met in Czechoslovakia would 
express an opinion on anything. 
When I asked if the new Russian 
buses worked better than the old 
ones, people would only say politely, 
‘Yes, it is a bus.’ When I asked what 
kind of music they liked, people said, 


‘Yes, we like music very much.’ ” 


Only occasionally does a spark. 


crackle visibly. At a campaign meet- 
ing before last May’s nation-wide 
municipal elections (no choice of 
candidates: 99.26% of eligible voters 
participated; 99.06% endorsed the 
single slate by dropping unmarked 
ballots in the box), a speaker permit- 
ted questions. One slip of paper 
passed up said, “Why can’t we have 
free elections?” 

A night-club master of ceremonies, 
whose act included free advice to 
spectators with problems, was asked, 
“What is my duty? I have been eat- 
ing at my factory canteen for years. 
Last week, for the first time, I found 
a bit of meat in my stew. Should I 
give it back?” 
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Many Western statesmen were 
puzzled to see once democratic 
Czechoslovakia stand still while Po- 
land and Hungary rose to fight for 
freedom. Partly the difference was 
due to economics: though Czechs 
have little, the Poles and Hungarians 
felt they had nothing at all to lose. 
Partly it was due to temperament: 
the patient, methodical, common- 
sensical caution that Czechs call the 
Schweik in them. 

The Good Soldier Schweik was a 
comic creation of the Czech writer 
Jaroslav Hasek. It made fun of the 
sly, obsequious, but stoutly persistent 
way his countrymen wriggled out 
from the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
Schweik never made so much as a 
gesture of defiance, but he shoved 
his stubby finger through every loop- 
hole in the regulations until he had 
widened a breach he could saunter 
through. 

“We're all Schweiks now,” a 
Czech told me. “Like Schweik, we’ve 
nothing but time on our side. Still, 
the waiting is hard and our life goes 
by. How I wish I could pop myself 
into a deep-freeze for 100 years and 
come out with the rest of my life still 
ahead of me.” 

That wish demonstrates the most 
appalling effect of communism on 
this sturdy country. It is worse than 
suffering, worse than fear, worse 
than unrewarding drudgery and stag- 
nation. Man cannot preserve himself 
on ice. To wish that he could means 
that life has lost its tang, its warmth, 
and its joy. 











By Elizabeth Vandon 


Condensed from the book* 








Late Dawn 


I have to tell the whole story 
if you are to understand 
its full meaning 


1 J INE Is NOT a pretty story, but it 

'y) has a happy ending. It is of 
one who was overtaken by the love of 
God despite her own best efforts to 
escape. 

I am an artist. At one time I liked 
to think of myself as an intellectual, 
but now I am content to let the reader 
be the judge of that. To me, being an 
intellectual meant “thinking for my- 
self,” and “tasting life to the full.” I 
didn’t know then that I really didn’t 
know how to think, and the only re- 
sult was a dead end of near-despair. 


As for tasting life to the full, its chief 
fruit was a sordid love affair with a 
man nearly old enough to be my fa- 
ther. Yet for all that I was one day to 
find peace and fulfillment in the 
Catholic Church. 

I was born in an English seaport 
town. My parents, who are dead 
now, were both born in the same 
town. They knew one another as 
children, grew up together, and fell 
in love while in their teens. They 
were married when my mother was 
19 and my father just a few years 
older. 

Three years later my mother gave 
birth to me, in a house which was 
one of a row. It was a mean, lean, 
brown little house on a steep hill 
overlooking the town. My first mem- 
ory is of being wheeled in and out 
the front door in my “go-cart.” I do 
not know what lies behind that front 
door now, but in those days it opened 
into a room in which the predomi- 
nant color scheme was olive-green 
and chocolate-brown. I remember a 
conglomeration of brass and wicker- 
work objects and an aspidistra in a 
bamboo stand. The whole place 
seemed overflowing with massive 
pieces in mahogany and horsehair. 

My parents rented the house Cin 
justice to them I must add that they 
rented the furnishings also) during 
the years when my father, a civil 
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engineer, was superintending the 
construction of part of the docks 
nearby. 

When I was about five, we left the 
town for good and embarked on the 
nomadic life that was to be mine 
throughout the rest of my childhood 
and youth. My father regarded per- 
manent, safe employment as some- 
thing to be avoided. He wanted to be 
his own master, he said, not a wage 
slave. He took a series of free-lance 
jobs in various parts of the country. 

I simply worshipped my father. 
From my earliest years an unusual 
sympathy existed ‘between us. In- 
deed, he had a lovable, humorous 
kind of charm which most people 
found irresistible. He was an accom- 
plished pianist; he had great talent 
for drawing and painting; he had 
acquired, mostly by reading, an ex- 
traordinary amount of knowledge 
about a great variety of subjects. His 
views on most things were decidedly 
his own, and he seemed to go out of 
his way to shock the more conven- 
tional of his friends by expressing 
those ideas in a particularly forth- 
right manner. To me, he was far and 
away the most wonderful of fathers. 
I felt much closer to him than to my 
mother. 

I remember the wonderful occa- 
sions when I was allowed to visit his 
“office,” usually just a shed made of 
glass and wood on the pier under 
construction. In an atmosphere of 
reeking cigarette smoke and the 
pungent smell of tracing paper he 


would stand at his big sloping desk, 
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working happily away amid a confu- 
sion of pens, pencils, papers, bottles 
of colored inks, overflowing ash- 
trays, and strange architectural in- 
struments. 

In those days it never entered my 
head to suppose that there was any- 
thing my father couldn’t do. He was 
always laughing, always happy. So 
long as he was there to look after me 
I need have no fear, ever, of any- 
thing or anybody. 

But quarrels began to occur be- 
tween my parents, becoming fre- 
quent as the years passed. They were 
the more terrifying to me because at 
the time I didn’t know what they 
were all about. Night after night, 
shivering with misery, I would lie 
awake, my head buried under the 
pillow in a vain attempt to shut out 
the sound of my parents’ voices 
raised in anger downstairs. I could 


_ hear my mother, unjustly, I assumed, 


upbraiding my poor father. 

One day CI was about 13 at the 
time) my father left home in circum- 
stances that to me were shrouded in 
mystery. My mother was silent ex- 
cept for her weeping. Months went 
by before she told me he would not 
be coming back—ever. He had gone 
away with another woman. I decided 
that I would never, never be fool 
enough to marry. 


Wuen I was Born my mother 
thought it a good idea to have me 
baptized, “just in case there was 
something in But my father 
laughed her to scorn. I do not know 
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whether he was an agnostic or an 
atheist, for religion was one subject 
he refused to discuss. If anyone re- 
ferred to it in his presence he either 
dismissed it at once or would treat it 
with contemptuous mirth. His atti- 
tude toward the Church was particu- 
larly bitter: children, he said, should 
be allowed to decide when they grew 
up “whether or not they wanted to 
go in for that sort of thing.” 

My only experience with religion 
came when I visited my mother’s 
parents, and I loathed it. Sunday was 
a day of torment. Dressed in my best 
and cowed into subjection by threats, 
I was made to spend the. intermin- 
able hours between “Sunday dinner” 
and tea reading the pious books my 
grandparents kept in the house. Nau- 
seating books, most of them, about 
detestable children who loved God 
and as a consequence went into a de- 
cline, died, and were wafted into 
heaven, a place of harps, hymn-sing- 
ing, and dreariness. 

With my father’s departure, both 
my work and my conduct went to the 
dogs. Study didn’t interest me, and 
I developed a hatred for any kind of 
authority. Usually I had no trouble 
in getting my own way. “Self-denial” 
meant nothing to me; it was one of 
many phrases which from time to 
time resounded on my eardrums 
without making any impression on 
my mind. 

The last school I attended, at 
which I spent the greatest number 
of years at the most impressionable 
time of my life, was a high school 
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for Daughters of Gentlemen. The 
courses included French, Latin, alge- 
bra, music, geometry, and art. But 
by far the most time was spent in 
training us to be “ladies.” Since 
there was far more concern for the 
reputation of the school than for the 
training of individual character, the 
emphasis was laid on behavior in 
public, to the almost total exclusion 
of behavior in private. 

A half-hour’s instruction was giv- 
en every week in what was called 
Divinity. That meant learning some 
passages from the Bible by heart. 
There was no reason, so far as I could 
see, for learning them other than to 
repeat them parrot-like at the fol- 
lowing session. What the passages 
meant, what the Bible was, and who 
God was, only God knew; certainly 
not the young ladies at that high 
school for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

But for all my boredom with the 
Bible, there was one thing about the 
book that aroused my curiosity. That 
was the puzzling character called 
Jesus Christ. I took Him to be some 
sort of teacher or prophet—a later edi- 
tion, so to speak, of Moses. But 
whereas Moses bored me stiff, this 
Jesus Christ not only interested me, 
He aroused unaccountable feelings 
of affection within me. But was He 
real? 

The divinity mistress said He was 
real, that all the people in the Bible 
were historical characters who had 
really lived in the world thousands 
of years ago. Christ, she said, was the 


“Son of God,” “The Redeemer’— 
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terms she did not think necessary to 
expiain. 

I became what I can only describe 
as “aware” of Him. It was not an 
awareness of who He was, or what 
He was. It was simply a feeling so 
strong that it amounted to an abso- 
lute conviction that He was. 

I cannot remember how old I was 
then. I think it was shortly before 
father left home. The experience 
made a tremendous impression on 
my mind at the time, but gradually 
the memory of it became crowded 
out by later experiences. But some- 
where in my subconscious it re- 
mained tucked away. 


Ar THE AGE oF 17 I took it for 
granted that I was extremely attrac- 
tive. I could hardly do otherwise, for 
as soon as I left school, men young, 
old, and middle-aged left me in no 
doubt about it. But I had no use for 
men. I don’t mean that I didn’t like 
their company. I did. I much prefer- 
red it to that of women. It was in the 
role of husbands that I had no use 
for them. I took pride in what I 
thought of as my “commonsense” 
and in my freedom from “slop and 
sentimentality.” The last thing in 
the world I wanted, I told myself, 
was a man “hanging around.” 
Women (from whom I managed 
to dissociate myself) were beneath 
contempt. Their inane chatter about 
husbands, babies, clothes, or domes- 
tic problems positively made me sick. 
Such thoughts, I found, were best 
kept to myself, and certainly best 
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kept from my mother, who was in 
despair about me. Her ambition was 
to see me “settled down,” safely mar- 
ried to some nice, respectable young 
man. She was always asking me why 
I couldn’t be “more like other girls.” 
But alas for her, she didn’t know of 
the disillusionment I had felt at my 
father’s desertion. Mother had for- 
given him and he had come back. I 
loved him still, but my love was now 
tinged with pity and some contempt. 

But I did have one great interest: 
the arts, painting in particular. I 
would leave home, study art, and be- 
come a famous painter. Everyone 
told me I had a talent for it, even my 
mother. But she liked to point out 
that it had been “handed down” to 
me by father. (Everything she called 
good had been handed down to me, 
whereas everything she called bad 
originated entirely in myself. It was 
infuriating, but I took it as a typical 
example of the way women’s minds 
worked. ) 

Religion, which has engaged 
countless great intellects since time 
began, was to me, at 17, no problem 
at all. I simply accepted the atheistic- 
materialistic philosophy upon which 
I had been brought up. Although I 
thought very deeply about most sub- 
jects, upon religion I did not bring 
my reason to bear at all. 


My 181 srrupay was an impor- 
tant milestone in my life, for it was 
about then that I fell in love with a 
man who was nearly, though not 
quite, old enough to be my father. 
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He was a doctor, about 34, new in 
the neighborhood, and he was all 
that the storybooks would have a first 
love be. Tall, dark, bronzed, with 
flashing eyes and a lean and hungry 
look, he was the answer to a maiden’s 

rayer. 

“A father substitute!” I can almost 
hear the Freudians exclaiming, and 
they would be right. To me he cer- 
tainly was, though at the time I had 
never heard of Freud. Dr. X had 
the laughing, devil-may-care charm 
which I knew perfectly well was 
associated with my early idealistic 
picture of my father. He had the 
same atheistic approach to life. But 
what most attracted me to him was 
the sense of security I experienced in 
his company. I felt a revival of some- 
thing that had been part of my child- 
hood, which I thought had been lost 
to me forever. It came about in this 
way. 

I had been suffering from intense 
feelings of hopelessness, loneliness, 
and emptiness. No doubt such feel- 
ings stemmed naturally from the atti- 
tudes toward men, women, and reli- 
gion I have just described. Try as I 
might, I was unable to hide them 
from either myself or those around 
me. My mother decided that I must 
surely be sickening for something. 
Perhaps I was in the early stages of 
anemia? Or maybe I was simply run- 
down and in need of a tonic. 

She insisted on taking me to Dr. 
X’s office. I had never heard of him, 
but she assured me that she had re- 
ceived the most glowing accounts of 
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him from all her friends. I resolved to 
detest him on sight. 

However, my heart melted a few 
degrees at sight of the smile he gave 
me. It seemed to contain a world 
of sympathy, amusement, and se- 
cret understanding. Then I saw my 
mother being politely shown out the 
door with the suggestion that she 
might like to leave us alone to have a 
little quiet chat together. I was sur- 
prised to find myself talking to him 
with complete ease about myself, my 
views On men, marriage, religion, 
and life in general. 

Dr. X sat regarding me with quiet 
interest, never once interrupting ex- 
cept to offer an occasional “Yes” or 

“Go on” whenever my eloquence 
showed signs of flagging. My recital 
finally came to an end, and Dr. X be- 
gan to speak. 

He understood perfectly, he said. 
I wanted something, but I didn’t 
know what, with the result that the 
feeling of “something missing” kept 
creeping into my activities, even the 
happiest of them. The trouble was, 
he said, that I was far too intelligent 
to be living the kind of life I was, 
surrounded by the conventional, nar- 
row-minded people I had described 
my mother’s friends as being. 

What I needed was not so much a 
tonic as some form of self-expression. 
Perhaps I would like to have a furih- 
er chat with him about it a!]—unof- 
ficially, so to speak. Perhaps it would 
be better if I didn’t mention these 
visits to my mother, or anyone at all, 
for that matter. Meanwhile, he would 
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give me a prescription for a bottle of 
tonic. It wouldn’t do me any good, 
but my mother would expect this 
visit to produce something tangible. 
Mothers, he added with a laugh in 
which there was a delightful sugges- 
tion of conspiracy, were all alike—no 
imagination when it came to dealing 
with their daughters. Take myself, 
for example. I was no longer a child. 
I was on the contrary an extremely 
intelligent young woman with origi- 
nal and courageous views on mar- 
riage and life in general. 

It is hard to describe my thoughts 
at the end of the interview. 
“Thoughts” is too dignified a word to 
apply to the chaotic emotions that 
assailed me. I was conscious of a 
kind of dazed delight in such abun- 
dant flattery. 

Armed with my prescription for a 
bottle of tonic, I rejoined my mother 
in the waiting room. All unsuspect- 
ing, she sat immersed in a maga- 
zine. The only fly in the ointment 
was the uncomfortable awareness 
of my conscience. I wasn’t worrying 
about this “unofficial” meeting. 
(Surely there could be nothing more 
harmless.) But I was concerned 
about the lies I would have to tell. 
But that was absurd. There was no 
such thing as a lie! 


Usuatty I woutp arrive at Dr. X’s 
office about nine in the evening, 
after his other patients had gone. 
Dr. X himself would answer the 
door and lead the way into his con- 
sulting room. There, seated by the 
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fire, we would discuss those problems 
about myself and about “people and 
things” that I had always thought 
outside the realm of discussion alto- 
gether. 

With what awed reverence [I lis- 
tened and learned! Like a starving 
man faced suddenly with food I 
swallowed wholesale all the exciting 
New Truths. They were the fruit, 
Dr. X assured me, of free, unfettered 
thought in the fields of science and 
psychology. 

Dr. X was not married, he told me. 
Like myself, he had no intention of 
marrying. The very idea filled him 
with horror. Human beings were 
made for freedom. Deprive them of 











it and they could never be anything 
but miserable. ; 

The greatest obstacle to reform in 
this direction, he went on, was reli- 
gion. How right I was to hold the 
views I did about it! Religion was 
and always had been utterly destruc- 
tive of human happiness. 

Perhaps I didn’t know anything 
about the Catholic Church? Well, 
there you had the supreme example 
of a cleverly thought-up organization 
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battening on every natural fear of 
man. Right that minute, thousands 
of people all over the world were 
crawling around on their knees or 
walking with peas in their shoes, 
thanks to the Catholic Church. 

I was convinced by this time that 
Dr. X was the one Great Love of my 
life. Several months had passed since 
the start of my education in the New 
Truths. As for the next step—my, ini- 
tiation into what mother used to call 
the Fate Worse than Death—I was 
ready for it. It was high time to put 
my new principles into action. | 
must convince my beloved teacher 
and myself that I was not one of the 
fear-ridden hypocrites whose actions 
belied their beliefs. But there was 
still that old “conscience” of mine! 

A period of nervous indecision 
was followed by a moment of reck- 
less resolve. A few medicinal doses of 
alcohol (my first experience of this 
particular aid to self-expression) ad- 
ministered by Dr. X to a conscience 
struggling in its death agony, and I 
hesitated no longer. 

When it was all over I managed to 
persuade myself that for the first 
time in my life I felt thoroughly un- 
repressed and perfectly happy. 

All through that memorable spring 
and summer I drifted along in a 
dream world, my whole life based on 
a lie. I lied repeatedly to my mother 
about visits to the theater and nights 
spent with girl friends, when they 
had been spent wining, dining, danc- 
ing, and nightclubbing with Dr. X. 
I lied to myself to assure myself that 
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I felt perfectly happy and secure in 
this new-found freedom. And last 
but not least there was the lie with 
which I persuaded myself that I felt 
not the least twinge of guilt. 


NearLy THREE YEARS passed before 
the blow fell. Dr. X was going to be 
married. Not to me. I had become 
like one of those women you read 
about in the papers. That sort of 
thing, like being murdered, hap- 
pened to other people but never to 
oneself. 

But there was no getting away 
from it. He had told me that very 
morning on the telephone, of all 
things. Immediately my mind sped 
back over the years to that other 
catastrophic event—my father’s de- 
sertion. Standing with the telephone 
in my hand, I relived in a few sec- 
onds all the emotions I had exper- 
ienced when first I learned of that 
other unbelievable happening. I be- 
came once again the bewildered, 
panic-stricken child. 

But not for long. Not for nothing 
had the last few years of my life been 
devoted to lying and intrigue. I was 
as adept now in the art of deceiving 
myself as in the art of deceiving 
others. Why should I mind? I hadn't t 
wanted to marry Dr. X. What I felt 
was only surprise. I was, of course, 
disappointed in Dr. X, but in a quite 
dispassionate way. He had not had 
the courage of his convictions. He 
was a traitor to his own principles, 
and he would, I prophesied, live to 
rue the day. Poor man! I couldn’t be 
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angry with him. Oh dear me, no. 

When Dr. X departed on his 
honeymoon, I came to a decision. I 
would leave home, take a flat in 
London, study art, and savour Life 
and Freedom to the full. 

The thought still rankled in the 
back ef my mind that somehow I had 
been fooled, and not once but twice. 
First there had been my father. I had 
loved him and he had let me down. 
And now Dr. X. 

What was wrong with my love, 
that people didn’t seem to want it? 
There was no getting away from 
that. But OK—so what? From now 
on I would keep my love. 

I had learned a Jot in the last few 
years. From now on, | was going to 
have a good time at the expense of 
all men, young or old, who were fool 
enough to fall for me. Let’s see how 
they liked it for a change. Love and 
Romance may have died, but Free- 
dom and Knowledge remained. 


Art First I Founp 1T all tremendous- 
ly exciting. There was the excite- 
ment of sweeping out of the house in 
the teeth of my parents’ opposition, 
after I had told them of my inten- 
tion to live my own life and find my- 
self a job. There was the excitement 
of finding my flat and getting myself 
installed in it, of finding myself for 
the first time in my life really and 
gloriously free. I was free to go out 
when I liked and come in when I 
liked—and no questions asked. 

It was even quite fun to be no 
longer tied to Dr. X. In time my list 


of Romeos (as I called them) be- 
came quite lengthy indeed, and as 
the weeks and months sped by life 
became an increasing round of pleas- 
ure. 

Work and the study of art gave 
place to the far more exciting study 
of Life. Bohemian parties where 
lank-haired artists and dreary in- 
intellectuals whiled away the night 
in drinking and endless discussions 
were followed by boisterous days 
spent speeding to Brighton with pen- 
niless but carefree sunlente. 

Smart trips to Paris went hand in 
hand with holidays in Cannes and 
Monte Carlo. I lived gaily, reckless- 
ly, from day to day with little 
thought of the morrow. I had very 
little money, but I had no need to 
care as long as I managed to keep a 
roof over my head. And anyway it 
was not money that I wanted. 

What did I want? I didn’t know. I 
had thought that I wanted Life and 
Experience. But all the time there 
lurked in me a vague dissatisfaction, 
a half-acknowledged longing for an- 
other, more real reality. 

Every day that passed became less 
and less satisfying. A realization of 
the impermanence of everything in 
my life began to haunt me, at first 
intermittently, but more so as time 
went on. Life and everything in it 
became dreary, boring, and taste- 
less. My much-vaunted independ- 
ence had become a nightmare of 
loneliness. That nightmare was made 
a thousand times worse by the fact 
that now I could not bear to be alone. 
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I longed for the peace that solitude 
alone could give, but I was afraid of 
a solitude I knew could give no 
peace. 

I was free, yes. But having no one 
to please but myself, I had become a 
slave to my own whims and moods. 
I was free to do as I liked, yes. But I 
had allowed myself so much license 
in the doing of so many things, there 
now seemed nothing left that I really 
liked doing. 

I was free to think what I liked, 
yes. But not knowing that I really 
did not know how to think, I had all 
along insisted on “thinking for my- 
self.” Now I was like someone stum- 
bling desperately across an endless 
waste of shifting sands with no land- 
marks to guide him and no firm 
foundation under his feet. And I was 
afraid—terribly afraid. 

Sometimes, hearing the distant 
whistle of a passing train, I would 
wonder about the people in it. Were 
they happy? Where were they going 
and why? 

Sometimes, remembering the hap- 
piness I had known as a child when 
I had been taken on picnics, I would 
rouse myself sufficiently to pack a 
few sandwiches, take a bus to the 
country, and set off alone for a long 
day’s ramble in the hills. I hoped to 
recapture something of that child- 
hood happiness, but it always eluded 
me. I could remember it, but I could 
no longer feel it, so the remembrance 
was torture. 

I could remember the love I once 


had for the sun, the sky, the wind, 





the trees, and the cool grass under 
my feet. I could remember those un- 
expected, trance-like moments in 
which fear and delight and a strange 
peace were oddly mingled. I had felt 
myself reaching out in love towards 
a mysterious unseen Beauty. 

But all these things had deserted 
me, now that they were no longer 
lived and experienced through love. 
And since I could no longer love 
them I began to hate them instead, to 
hate them for having withdrawn 
themselves from me. 

Most of all I hated myself for hav- 
ing lost the ability to love. I felt dead. 
And though I did not know how it 
had all happened or when it had all 
started, I knew that somehow I had 
brought this death upon myself. 

Sometimes in a half-conscious at- 
tempt to achieve some kind of re- 
union with the lovable I would fling 
myself down on the grass and the 
earth I hated, weeping bitterly. And, 
driven by some blind urge, so blind 
I neither knew what I was saying or 
why I said it, I would cry out in 
agony: “Oh God! If only I could 
start again. If only I could come to 
life again. Oh God! Oh God, help 

me!” 

But there seemed to be no one to 
hear me except the grass that went 
on silently nodding and swaying in 
the wind; the trees whose leaves 
stirred softly in gentle mockery; and 
the blue vault of the sky, vast wedi in- 
accessible, stretching endlessly away 
into a distant, pitiless nowhere. 


(To be concluded) 
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know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 

To the Editor: Like many others, 
I was baptized a Catholic as an in- 
fant, but never reared in that faith. 

I am serious about a Catholic boy 
who is very strong in his religion, 
and his faith has nisile me want to 
join the Church, though I dropped 
the Protestant church two years ago, 
when I also dropped Christianity. 

What keeps me from accepting 
and following Christ is the inability 
of anyone I have talked with to prove 
to me the historical validity of the 
Scriptures. It has always seemed to 
me that the whole Bible could be a 
deliberate hoax. Is there evidence 
that the Bible is actually recorded 
history? Did the Apostles really 
record the same incidents without 
collaborating? Is there proof that 
masses of people heard a strange 
young man speak and saw him per- 
form ~ miracles? Did Christ really 
live? 

If you will answer these questions 
for me I shall be grateful; I love God 


very much and I want to believe the 
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Bible. If I can accept the Bible, I 
can and will accept the Catholic 
Church. Nora E. Ingram. 


THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

Since you love God, Nora, I am 
sure that you will come to recognize 
and love his written word, too, if you 
will permit yourself to become thor- 
oughly familiar with it. The Bible 
is a unique book. It was written by 
God; yet it has human authors. It is 
the best seller of all books of all time; 
but it is one of the least read of great 
books. People buy it in costly edi- 
tions and handle it reverently; then 
they let it collect dust for months, 
undisturbed except for its use as a file 
for family mementos. It is the in- 
spired word of God; but it inspires 
many people only to bitter contro- 
versy. 

Sometimes we Catholics are a bit 
apologetic about our lack of knowl- 
edge of the Bible. We take for grant- 
ed that Protestants must know it 
better because it is their exclusive 
rule of faith, and they were going to 
Bible classes while we studied the 
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catechism. Actually Catholics know 
quite a bit about the Bible, especially 
about the Psalms and the New Tes- 
tament, from their liturgical use. But 
I am afraid that neither we nor most 
of our Protestant friends know the 
Bible thoroughly as a book. 

I really believe, Nora, that you 
will find your best proof of the au- 
thenticity of the Bible in a friendly 
familiarity with the book itself. 
Without such personal knowledge 
you may find the evidence I present 
a sort of academic exercise. 

I will not try to go into detail about 
the historicity of the entire Bible. 
Your question indicates that if you 
were thoroughly convinced that the 
four Gospels were reliable history 
you would be in good position for an 
act of faith; so we will concentrate 
on those, after a brief survey of the 
Old Testament. 

The Bible is a collection of 72 
books—a small library. Originally it 
was a polyglot work: about 42 of its 
books were written in Hebrew, two 
or three in Aramaic, the language 
which our Lord spoke, and the rest 
in Greek. The 72 books probably had 
a similar number of authors or col- 
laborators, some of them known and 
more of them unknown or uncertain. 
And the composition of their work, 
in its various stages, may have ex- 
tended over a period of 15 centuries. 
These authors wrote in different 
styles, with varying degrees of liter- 
ary ability, and with divergent atti- 
tudes and concepts. Often the same 


book, like Genesis, will show evi- 





dence of different styles and sources. 

As these books come down to us 
they have been often translated, and 
much more often copied by hand. 
Some errors have naturally been in- 
troduced into the text, but usually 
these have been incidental and have 
not greatly changed essential mean- 
ings. No book has been so thorough- 
ly “sendied criticized, revised, and 
amended by so many generations of 
scholars, in a constant effort to re- 
store the original text and meaning. 

The many authors of these various 
books, written in diverse places, cen- 
turies, languages, and stvles, had this 
in common: that all wrote under the 
inspiration of God and wrote what 
God wanted written, each in his 
own peculiar manner. This we call 
inspiration; but it is a matter of faith 
rather than historical studv. It is not 
seadily apparent frorit” the books 
themselves. So we will put it aside 
in considering your question. 

For our purpose, as Christians, the 
precise historicity of the books of the 
Old Testament does not greatly mat- 
ter—at least from the apologetic point 
of view in which you are interested. 
The Ark of Noe, the plagues of 
Egypt, and the vagaries of the Kings 
of Israel have little direct bearing on 
the divinity of Christ. The thing 
which we do know historically is that 
around the time of Christ the Jewish 
people were in possession of this 
great collection of ancient literature, 
which they considered very precious 
and sacred. 


For the Christian the Old Testa- 
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ment has primarily the value of a 
background. It provides the setting 
into which Christ appears. Without 
it the drama of the Redemption 
would be enacted on a bare stage, 
though it would be none the less 
authentic and hardly less forceful in 
its stark realism. 

We will devote our attention pri- 
marily to the four Gospels: Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. If they are 
to convince us of the historical fact 
of Christ they must be genuine and 
authentic, written by men who are 
truthful, reliable, and informed; and 
they must be well preserved through 
the centuries, so that they come to us 
substantially as they were originally 
written. 

Our first question is: are the Gos- 
pels genuine? Or are they fakes? In 
examining the authenticity of any 


ancient book we look for two types , 


of evidence: internal and external. 
Internal evidence comes from the 
book itself; if a book pretended to 
date from near the time of Christ but 
actually came from a later period we 
might expect the author to uncon- 
sciously betray himself by lack of 
personal familiarity with the period 
about which he writes or by anach- 
ronistic references to later events. 
External evidence would come from 
other sources: other contemporary 
writers who were familiar with these 
books or who corroborate the facts 
they present. 

During the 19th century, particu- 
larly, there were various biblical crit- 
ics, generally called rationalists, who 
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began their studies with the convic- 
tion that the Gospels could not be 
authentic. They advanced a variety 
of theories to account for their ori- 
gins and sought with diligence and 
skill to prove these theories. The 
Gospels were given a bad time for 
many years, but they weathered the 
storm. As a result of studies provoked 
by the rationalists, the authenticity 
of the four Gospels is probably better 
established today than ever before. 

The most extreme rationalists 
claimed that many of the stories of 
the Gospels were Christian myths 
written during the second century, 
some of them even as late as 200 a.p. 
Most of these claims grew out of pre- 
conceived notions of Christianity; 
for instance, that St. Paul was its real 
inventor, and that it was only 
through the teachings of St. Paul 
that the Christians came belatedly to 
believe in the divinity of Christ, the 
sacraments, and the visible Church. 
So, the rationalists claimed, those 
portions of the Gospels which pre- 
sent these doctrines must have been 
added later. 

Another theory of the rationalists 
was that miracles were impossible; 
so the stories of Christ’s many mir- 
acles could not be authentic. They 
also rejected the supernatural and 
despised mysteries. So they tried to 
explain away those parts of the Gos- 
pels which deal with these points. 

In modern times sound historical 
study has prevailed. It is now gener- 
ally accepted that Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke wrote before 70 a.p., and 
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that St. John’s Gospel might have 
been as early as 80, but certainly not 
later than 118 a.v. 

A study of the Gospels shows 
clearly that they were written by 
Jews who were either contemporaries 
and associates of Christ or men in 
close touch with contemporaries and 
associates. The language is that pop- 
ular Greek, generally called Hellen- 
istic, which was regularly used by 
the Jews of the first century after 
Christ, but not much after that. This 
Greek has many evident signs of He- 
brew idiom which only a Jew would 
use. The writers display no knowl- 
edge of Greek history, philosophy, 
or literature, but they are thoroughly 
familiar with Jewish customs and 
with the Old Testament. 

No one has been able to trip up 
the authors of the Gospels on matters 
of the geography, history, politics, 
and customs of the land and period 
about which they write. Their refer- 
ences to these matters are casual and 
popular, but always accurate. For 
instance, the government was admin- 
istered by the Romans, but much 
power was left to the Sanhedrin, and 
this resulted in frequent conflicts, 
which appear in the Gospels. ‘Three 
types of money were in common use 
in the country; the Gospels correctly 
designate Greek money for taxes, 
Roman coins for commerce, and 
Jewish money for dues to the temple. 
Different languages were in use at 
that time, especially Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, Greek, and some Latin, and 
these diversities affected the lives of 
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the people. Historical facts like these 
are simply taken for granted in the 
Gospels. 

The precise conditions of life 
which Christ found in Palestine did 
not long endure after his death. 
About 35 years later a rebellion be- 
gan against the Romans which re- 
sulted in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and its temple. After the year 70, 
a person who had not been person- 
ally acquainted with earlier condi- 
tions could never have written the 
vivid details in the Gospels. 

This internal evidence of authen- 
ticity is firmly bolstered by testimony 
from other sources. Writers of the 
early Christian centuries give us 
many quotations from the Gospels; 
it is nearly true that if our texts of 
the Gospels had been lost we could 
rewrite them today from these quo- 
tations. 

Both Christian and non-Christian 
writers of the first two centuries after 
Christ give us definite evidence that 
the Gospels were widely known 
within 100 years after the death of 
the Apostles, that they were gener- 
ally used by Christians, and were 
held in great reverence. 

The fact that they were so widely 
spread argues against forgery. Here 
were writings purporting to come 
from the Apostles or their immediate 
successors, circulating while some of 
them were still alive. If they were 
false would there have been no pro- 
test? But we find no evidence of 
protest. Then, too, pagans and her- 
etics of those days found all sorts of 
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arguments against the Church, but 
never do we fad them challenging 
the authenticity of the Gospels. We 
can be sure that they would not have 
neglected to do so if they could have 
found any evidence. 

When the Gospels were written, 
Jewish converts apparently accepted 
them on a par with the Old Testa- 
ment. Many of them were either 
personal or secondhand witnesses to 
the facts narrated; so they were in 
good position to detect any falsity. 

Christianity made many highly 
educated converts in those early days. 
Is it possible that they would have 
accepted a religion which meant loss 
of their social ‘standing and possibly 
of their lives if they had not recog- 
nized its basic documents as authen- 
tic? None of the early Christians of 
those first two centuries, when the 
Gospels were widely known and 
used, ever left a record of any ques- 
tioning of their genuineness. They 
rather suffered martyrdom for the 
religion which was based on them. 

Pope Clement quoted from the 
Gospels before the end of the first 
century. Ignatius of Antioch made 
similar quotations only a few years 
later. A document called the Dida- 
che, or The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, written around the year 
100, also quotes the Gospels, and 
there are various other quotations 
made during the next 50 years. 

St. Justin became a Christian in 
130 a.p.; he testifies that the Gospels 
were written by the Apostles and 
their disciples, and were read by the 
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Christians during their Sunday 
meetings. Papias of Phrygia was a 
personal disciple of St. John. He 
tells us about the Gospel of St. Mark 
and makes reference to writings of 
St. Matthew. 

About 180, St. Irenaeus, a second- 
generation disciple of St. John, gives 
us the following account of the Gos- 
pels: “Matthew wrote a Gospel for 
the Jews in their own language, 
while Peter and Paul were preaching 
and establishing the Church at 
Rome. After their departure, Mark, 
also the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, handed down to us in writing 
the information which Peter had 
given. And Luke, the follower of 
Paul, wrote out the Gospel which 
Paul used to preach. Later, John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who had re- 
clined on his breast, published his 
Gospel during his sojourn at Ephesus 
in Asia Minor.” 

And now, Nora, you may well 
say: all right, granted that the Gos- 
pels are genuine, how do we know 
that they are reliable and credible? 
Maybe the Apostles invented the 
stories, or exaggerated them. 

The first requisite of a reliable 
witness is that he must have knowl- 
edge. You would not believe a man 
who didn’t know what he was writ- 
ing about. But as we have seen, the 
writers of the Gospels had knowl- 
edge. They were either eyewitnesses 
of the events they narrate, or at least, 
like Mark and Luke, they were dis- 
ciples of eyewitnesses. 

The second requisite of a reliable 
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witness is that he be honest. How 
do you check on a man’s honesty? 
First of all, you look to*his personal 
life and character. The Apostles led 
holy lives; they were good simple 
men; and they gave their lives for 
the truths they taught. 

Third, we should ask how much a 
man has to gain by the story he tells, 
or how much he blows the trumpet 
of his own praise. The Evangelists 
had nothing to gain in a worldly way: 
they rather faced the constant threat 
of death for preaching and writing 
about Christ. And they tended to 
show themselves in a bad light: bick- 
ering among themselves, or betraying 
Christ, or denying Him, or at least 
deserting Him. 

Next, we might inquire what 
chance the witness would have of 
getting by with a hoax. The Evan- 
gelists were writing for contempo- 
raries of the events they narrate, or 
for men who knew those contem- 
poraries. They would have been 
quickly caught up by critics who 
knew the facts, especially by the 
many enemies of Christianity. But 
we find no contemporary denial of 
any of the astounding things they 

narrate: the miracles of Christ, his 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. Why 
didn’t someone who was there come 
forward and challenge their story? 
The absence of any denial i is in itself 
a strong argument. 

Next we might ask for corrobora- 
tion. The four Gospels are distinct 
and separate narratives. Of course, 
they use the same sources, either 
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written or oral, and they depend to 
some extent on each other, but at 
times their separate narratives are so 
distinct that it is hard to reconcile 
them. If they had been impostors 
working in collusion they would 
have avoided these appearances of 
conflict. Each one tells in his own 
way the common preaching about 
Christ. They are separate witnesses 
to the same story. 

Finally, we may judge the veracity 
of a witness by the story he tells. 
That does not mean that the extra- 
ordinary must always be questioned 
and commonplace matters always ac- 
cepted. 

Historians usually concentrate on 
unusual events. It is improbable that 
the Evangelists could have invented 
the character of Christ. They would 
not have found inspiration for Him 
in the Old Testament aspirations for 
the Messias. 

Most of the contemporaries of 
Christ expected the Son of David to 
restore the kingdom of Israel in all 
its power and glory; He would hard- 
ly have been meek and humble; He 
would not have lived in poverty; and 
He would certainly not have ended 
up in suffering and crucifixion. Sub- 
sequent searching of earlier prophe- 
cies showed that these things were 
to happen to Christ, but the whole 
idea was strongly at variance with 
contemporary thought, even with 
the earlier thinking of the Apostles 
themselves. Then, too, the Apostles 
were simple fishermen, and it would 
have taken a remarkable combina- 
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tion of profound religious philoso- 
pher and imaginative poet to invent 
a character so simple and sublime as 
Christ. 

The manner of telling a story often 
has a bearing on its credibility. The 
Gospels tell the story of Christ in 
simple, unpretentious fashion. Even 
the greatest miracles are matter-of- 
fact. There is no striving to convince, 
no fear of doubt. 

The final question about the re- 
liability of the Gospels is this: grant- 
ed that they were written truthfully 
by men who knew what they were 
writing about, how do we know that 
we have them today just as they were 
written? 

The fact is that our manuscripts 
of the Gospels are much earlier and 
more numerous than those of the 
great classical works. Manuscripts of 
Horace date only from the seventh 
or eighth century; those of Cicero, 
Caesar, and Plato from the ninth. 
We have many early manuscripts of 
the Gospels, some as early as the 
fourth century. They come from 
various parts of the world and are 
substantially the same; and they are 
in agreement with earlier fragments. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the great reverence in which the four 
Gospels were held by the early 
Church would have prevented 
changes in them, and their wide 
usage in the early Church would 
have immediately shown up such 
changes had they been attempted. 

In a general way we can say that 
the facts narrated in the Gospels are 
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confirmed by secular history and the 
findings of archaeology. Possibly the 
negative proof is the most forceful: 
there is no historical evidence to re- 
fute the claims of the Gospels. How- 
ever, there are various positive refer- 
ences from Jewish and pagan writers, 
and from a variety of early Christian 
writings outside the Gospels. 

Other parts of the New Testament 
give their own confirmation of the 
Gospels. The Epistles of St. Paul are 
independent of the Gospels. They 
were being written during the same 
years as the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, from about 20 years 
after. the death of Christ until the 
year 66. They speak only incidentally 
of the material of the Gospels, but 
they were written to Christians who 
knew the subject matter of the Gos- 
pels, at least orally, and they simply 
take the teachings of the Gospels for 
granted. 

Flavius Josephus was a Jewish 
priest, born about 37 a.p., who be- 
came official court historian of the 
Emperor Vespasian. He wrote of 
John the Baptist with much respect 
and told of the violent death of 
St. James the Less. In his book An- 
tiquities of the Jews, written about 
93 a.v., he has a famous account of 
Jesus, the divine teacher and wonder- 
worker, who attracted a great follow- 
ing and was crucified by Pilate, but 
arose on the third day. ‘This passage 
is found in all manuscripts of Jose- 
phus as early as the fourth century, 
but since the 16th century it has 
often been called into question by 
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critics who think it was a Christian Christians and to Christ, or Crestus. 
interpolation. Scholars are not in It seems to me, Nora, that you 
agreement about it today. should have no more trouble accept- 

Roman writers of the second cen- _ ing the Bible’s credentials than those 
tury, like Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, of the Catholic boy you are serious 
and Suetonius, have references to about. God bless you. 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 
One good indication of your mental ability is your acquaintance with and in- 
terest in words. To how many words do you hold fast? 

Is your vocabulary as large as you would like it to be? If not, one of the best ways 
to build your stock of words is to learn some important word roots. A comparatively 
small number of Greek and Latin roots enter into the make-up of many thousands 
of English words. 

In Greek, gaia, ge means earth. Of the dozens of words built from this root 
(geo), only twelve are listed below. Recognize them? See if you can match them - 
with their meanings found in Column B. 


Column A . Column B 

. geologist a) Point in the orbit of a celestial body farthest from the 
earth; hence, the highest point. 

. geophyte b) One who studies the history and structure of the 
earth’s crust. 

. geothermic Having to do with tilling the earth or rural affairs; 
poem on agriculture. 

. geotropism Mathematics dealing with solids, surfaces, lines, and 
angles; originally measurement of the earth. 

. geography Plant that grows in earth, not water. 

. apogee Study of the relation between the policies of a gov- 
ernment or people and the physical environment. 

. geomorphic Science that deals with the effects of weather, winds, 
and tides on the earth. 

. geophysics Movement or growth determined by the earth’s 
gravity. 

. geocentric - i) Science of the earth and its life. 

. georgic Relating to or measured from the earth’s center, or 
representing the earth as center. 

. geopolitics Of or pertaining to the figure of the earth; like the 
earth. 

. geometry Having to do with the heat of the earth’s interior. 

(Answers on page 20) 
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A certain bon vivant was always boasting about his ability to differentiate 
among various vintages of fine wine. Finally, in an attempt to curb his vanity, a 
friend handed him a silver flask and asked him to identify the contents. 

The would-be connoisseur took a huge mouthful of the fluid, made a horrible 
face, and spat. “Good heavens, man!” he exclaimed. “Why, that’s gasoline.” 


“Yes, yes,” murmured his friend impatiently. “But what octane?” 


Mrs. S.L. 
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